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Driving away 
| pest birds 


PEST BIRDs include pigeons, English sparrows, and 
starlings, which like living close to man. Un- 
fortunately these birds are nuisances because they 
deface buildings, damage trees, shrubs, and vines; 
it is suspected they transmit vermin and possibly 
disease. They are also noisy, and this alone may 
be the nuisance which sends a particular person 
on his way to find means of getting rid of them if 
possible. 

A great many control methods have been sug- 
gested, both by the word-of-mouth route and in 
printed matter, and some of them are extremely 
ingenious, even if not entirely effective. One 
word of caution: anyone bent on doing something 
about bird pests should first inquire of local off 
cials about laws protecting birds and any permits 
that may be required, before using any method 
of control or extermination Pigeons, starlings, 
and English sparrows are not protected by federal 
law, but many birds are so protec ted, and local 
ordinances are very likely to ban shooting, and 
possibly some other means for extermination of 
birds. 

If you prefer to call in an expert, write to the 
National Pest Control Association Inc., 250 \W 
Jersey St., Elizabeth, N.J., who will be abl 
give you the names of member firms in your area 
The NPCA makes available to its members 
bulletins on repelling birds, and you might just 
as well take advantage of their know-how if vou 
can afford to have a commercial job done 

If you are in the do-it-vourself class, then seek 
out the best advice that is available to you. This 
you may be able to yet [rom your state extensio! 
office or from the local agent of the federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service. This agency makes avail 
able to inquirers Wildlife Leaflet 409, ‘ Bird Con 
trol Devices, Sources of Supply.” It is of some 
interest to note the wide range of control devices 
and materials available. They include: auto 
matic acetylene exploders; electrical shocking 
devices; firecrackers; flashing lights; mechanical 
protectors (sharp wire devices); netting; coatings 
of ‘‘sticky’’ materials; mechanical devices to 
scare birds; special shot gun projectiles; sound 
generating devices; and traps. Poison baits art 
not listed 
and reasonably safe when used by experience: 


Although poisoned baits are effective 


persons, they are not recommended. One prob 
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Can you find the five pigeons in this photograph?* 


lem is that there are no federal and usually no 
state regulations that require labeling of poisons 
that are sold only for bird control purposes The 
NPCA warns that ‘‘ Any use of unknown or inade- 
quately labeled materials must be considered as 
hazardous and should be avoided.” 

The Fish and Wildlife Service notes in its 
Leaflet 409 that inclusion of the name of a 
dealer implies no endorsement of a product or the 
technique it represents. For example, sticky ma- 
terials which are used to deter birds from roosting 
on ledges and sills of buildings are listed and 10 
sources of supply are given. The Service will tell 
you, however, that although the repellents may 
have a place in ridding a home of a small infesta- 
tion, they are not likely to be effective where pest 
birds are present in large numbers. The sticky 
repellents are difficult to apply, initially, and the 
materials also tend to become either hard or 
runny, depending on weather conditions. Fur- 
thermore, as might be expe ted, all sticky mate- 
rials pick up dust so that after a few months they 
are no longer effectively sticky. 

It can be seen that solving the problem of bird 
pests is not an easy one. Aside from the durabil- 
ity of the birds themselves, and their natural skill 
in avoiding traps, bait, and other control devices, 
there is the problem of local restrictions that 
govern what one can and cannot do in the war 
against them. On this account, we repeat, first 
investigate local restrictions on your activities in 
this field; then either call in an expert or get 
advice from your local non-commercial sources of 
expert information. Then write for the pertinent 
federal pamphlets, and, if in doubt, for informa- 
tion about possible federal protection of specihc 
bird pests, to the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Washington 25, D.( 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


REFLECTIVE TAPE ON THE REAR BUMPER OF A CAR makes it easier to judge 
distances between vehicles at night. That is the opinion of New Jersey 
Turnpike officials. In view of this observation, Fleet News wonders why 
more states do not make use of reflective license plates, now authorized in 


only eight states. 
. = = 
DEHUMIDIFIERS are "sleepers" in the appliance field that deserve more 
attention from dealers and consumers alike. Electric Appliance Service 
News suggests that servicemen making repairs in damp basements with drip- 
ping water pipes should advise homeowners that for an outlay of $100 or 
less they can greatly improve matters. June, July, and August are the 
humid months in the Eastern, Middle Atlantic, Central, and Northwestern 
sections of the United States where simply plugging in the appliance will 
start protection against damage by dampness in short order, if the amount 
of moisture entering the space is not excessive. Westinghouse promises 
customers a brand new dehumidifier if the moisture-—condensing refrigeration 


system of its product fails within five years from the date of purchase. 
* *+ * 


THOSE SYNTHETIC TAN LOTIONS are busting out all over. Based on the 
use of a hitherto little known chemical, dihydroxyacetone (DHA), there is a 
growing flock of competitors to the original Man-Tan, reports Chemical 
Week. The magazine describes a typical formula as including DHA (2-3%), 
alcohol (55%), polyol (2%), a surfactant, color, and perfume, plus water. 
Although it is noted that the cancer scare has made many consumers reluc- 
tant to use an untried chemical on their skins even though the marketers of 
the synthetic tanners guarantee safety, sales are said to be soaring. 
Brands now include Man-Tan, Tansation, Magic Tan, Tanorama, One, Tan Tone, 
Q T (Quick Tan), and Turn Tan. Prices range from $3 for a 4—ounce bottle 
of Man Tan to 98 cents for Magic Tan. In some cases, users complain that 
an oily skin takes on a yellow tinge; in other cases, that an orange tan 
or a blotchy effect is secured, and that the formula accentuates acne con- 
ditions. Nobody knows for certain what will be the effect of long-—con- 
tinued application of DHA. The careful consumer will probably wish to 
avoid use of the new tan-tinting mixtures, for the present at least. 

* * * 

"EXPENSIVE," "INEXPENSIVE," "LOW PRICE," just what do these terms mean 
in actual dollars and cents? According to Women’s Wear Daily, "low priced" 
or “inexpensive” garments are usually referred to as "popular" priced gar- 
ments, which are blouses selling for $1.98 to $3.98, skirts selling for 
$5.98 to $7.98, dresses selling for $5.98 to $10.98. In the average or 
medium price range are blouses selling for $5.98 to $8.98, skirts at $8.98 
to $10.98, dresses at $19.98 to $29.98. The more expensive or what are 
known as "better" dresses run from $49.95 up. 

* * * 

ABOUT THREE QUARTERS OF A TON OF FOOD A YEAR is what the average 
American will consume in 1960. According to a study by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Americans ate an average of 1502 pounds per person per year in 
1954-58, a slight drop from the 1578 pounds average in 1925-29. It seems 
that U. S. consumers are not eating so many potatoes, but more citrus fruit 


and more meat. 





* * * 


RUGS ARE EFFECTIVE IN PREVENTING FALLS in wet weather. Safety News- 
letter reports a number of falls on a terrazzo floor in the lobby of a 
hospital on rainy days. One institution found it advisable to put down a 
runner over the tile floor at such times. Another recommendation is wall- 
to-wall carpeting in the lobby, which not only reduces falls on slippery 
floors but cuts down on surface dirt carried into the hospital as well. 
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WANT TO GET THINGS WITHOUT MONEY? It’s really not too difficult. 
Just learn to barter or exchange goods and services without the use of 
cash. Saves sales taxes, too. Nearly everybody has something to swap, and 
how to do it successfully may be learned by studying a new book entitled 
Let’s Try Barter, by Charles Morrow Wilson. 184 pages, $3.95; published 
by Devin Adair, New York. If you aren’t sure how big a deal you want to 
make of barter, get the book from your local library. 


* * 


COMPACT CARS are now being tested for use by the Federal government. 
It is reported that 343 of the small U.S.-made autos have been purchased 
as a test group to see whether they meet the requirements for government 
service. It is estimated that it will cost at least one-half cent a mile 
less to operate the compact car than to run a standard-size car. The 
expected savings to the government (of taxpayers’ money) will average $60 
to $100 per year for each automobile. The General Services Administration, 
for which the tests are being run, sells its cars at an age which it 
figures produces the most economical return-——six years or 60,000 miles, 


whichever comes first. 
* * * 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT THE HOME IMPROVEMENT INDUSTRY have risen sharply in 
recent months. The Better Business Bureau of Metropolitan New York has re- 
ported that inquiries and complaints in the first quarter of 1960 from con- 
sumers were running 25 percent ahead of the same period in 1959 in this 
field, chiefly on the use of "bait" advertising, the practice of adver-— 
tising very low prices with no intention of selling the products at those 
prices. Another practice complained of was use of deceptive layouts that 
created the impression the prices advertised applied to the specific pro- 
duct illustrated when such was not the case. According to the B. B. B., 
most of the misrepresentations were in connection with work on carports, 
roofing, siding, basements, garage extensions, and swimming pools. 


» = eS 


REMOVE UNWANTED INCHES, UNWANTED POUNDS, tone and firm your sagging 
muscles? Not with Stauffer’s Magic Couch, claims the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which in April issued a complaint against Stauffer Laboratories, 
charging false and misleading advertising for the firm’s device. 


. &-= 


TO SECURE AND MAINTAIN AN ATTRACTIVE LAWN requires care and attention. 
It needs water, fertilization, and proper cutting. Professor Eliot C. 
Roberts of Iowa State College points out that weeds invade a lawn in most 
cases because the grass is not well fed. One application of fertilizer a 
year may be enough to maintain turf in good condition, but a run-down lawn 
may need three applications, one the middle of April, one the latter part 
of May, and a third between August 20 and September 10. Lime may be ap- 
plied to correct slightly acid soil, but it is no substitute for ferti- 
lizer. Regular mowing at about 1-1/2 inches is necessary, in Professor 
Roberts’ opinion, for good lawn development. For best results, he suggests 
mowing whenever it is time to clip about 3/4 of an inch, regardless of the 
day of the week. He notes that clippings of this length filter down through 
the grass and need not be raked off. The mower blade should always be kept 
sharp, for certain types of grass such as fescues are easily injured if the 
mower does not make a clean cut. (This of course rules out use of a rotary 
mower in many cases. ) 





. 2S 


IF YOUR STEAM IRON, ELECTRIC FRY PAN, cooker, toaster, coffee maker, 
blender, or mixer proves to be defective within a year of its purchase, it 
will be replaced with a new one—-that is the pledge made by Sears Roebuck 
in the fall and winter 1959 catalog on all Kenmore appliances. It is al- 
most time for the year to be up, and we’d like to know just what sub- 
scribers’ experiences have been. The new policy is expected to have far- 


reaching effects in the industry. 
(The continuation of this section is on page 37) 
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Slide projectors 


THE viewing of color slides is an important part 
of the interest of almost every amateur photog- 
rapher nowadays. Unquestionably, slides are best 


viewed by projection to near-life-size or larger 


on a screen, where the pictures can be seen by a 
large number of people at the same time. 

Hand-held viewers have the advantages ol 
quick usability and convenience, but do not afford 
the opportunity for several to view the slides at 
the same time, and the pictures seen in the viewer 
are small. 

The great majority of projectors are designed 
to show 35 mm. Bantam or “Super Slide”’ trans- 
parencies in 2 x 2 inch mounts. There are rela- 
tively few that will handle the large 244 x 244 inch 
transparencies in 2°4 x 234 inch mounts. Bausch 
& Lomb have recently announced a new fully 
automatic projector (to be reported in a forth 
coming BULLETIN) which will handle 234 x 2%4 
mounted slides as well as 2 x 2 slides 

The Anscomatic and Tower projectors reported 
in the present article will handle 2 x 2 slides auto- 
matically, and 234 x 234 when fed manually. 

There is another category of projector used in 
large halls and for the showing of slides at meet- 
ings ol professional sox ieties and the like, but 
as these are not made in mass production, they 
are expensive and of no particular interest to 
amateur photographers. 

The most important qualifications of a projector 
are a reflector and lens system which give even 
illumination, and a lens which gives good resolu- 
tion, that is, projects an image with fine detail 
A good 


projector should not subject the slides to excessive 


without distortion or color fringing 
heat, which is harmful to them. For home use, 
300-watt projectors are the most popular; 500- 
watt projectors are best for slides in 2%4 x 23 
mounts, or larger slides, and for projection or 
large screens in halls or auditoriums 

A difficulty with some projectors is that some 
times the slides, affected by the heat, go suddenly 
out of focus due to bulging with expansion du 
to loss of moisture. Some projectors are designed 
to prevent this action. 


CR’s tests 

The tests conducted by Consumers’ Research are 
substantially in accord with the standards of the 
American Standards Association, using a standard 
test slide as A.S.A. specifies. Unfortunately, these 
standards do not specify a minimum acceptable 
resolving power for the lens or the minimum light 
output in lumens. They permit a minimum 
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Headliner Model 707 


corner to center ratio of illumination of 65 percent 
(A really good projector should give a ratio of 80 
to 90 percent by the A.S.A. method. The stand 
ards established by the A.S.A. are deficient in 
permitting too high temperatures of the film slide 
during projection. The figure of 212°F which 
they allow is much too high, in CR’s opinion 

At the present time, the semiautomatic and 
automatic projectors are very popular ior a num- 
ber of reasons mainly related to convenient han- 
dling and storing of siides, and with the course of 
time the prices of some of these have been lowered 
so that they are not much more expensive than 
manually-operated projectors were a few years 
back. 

Many existing projectors can be converted to 
semiautomatic operation by the addition of an 
accessory slide changer. In these changers, 30 or 
36 slides are loaded into a tray with numbered 
partitions. Pushing a handle feeds the slide into 
the projector; pulling the handle out removes the 
slide, returns it to its compartment in the tray, 
and advances the tray for the next slide (on Bell & 
Howell Selectron, it is also necessary to turn a knob 
to advance the tray for the next slide). Accessories 
are also available for advancing the tray electrically 
at around $30. Additional trays or magazines 
can be purchased at 33 cents to $2.25 each, depend- 
ing upon the make. 

Note that when slides with different emulsions, 
e.g., Kodachrome, Ektachrome, and Anscochrome, 
are mixed for projection, each change to a slide 
with a different emulsion may call for refocusing 
of the projector. A very small projector that 
could be used for traveling would be a great con- 
venience, and desirable for many users, but, un- 
fortunately, the only one of this type so far tested 
by CR did not perform well. It is to be hoped 
that optical designers may give further study to 
the possibilities of producing, at a moderate price, 
a small, lightweight projector, perhaps not more 





than three pounds, in its case (as compared with 
9 to 13 pounds or more for regular slide projectors 
of the non-automatic type). 

The present listings report on most recent tests 
of projectors, and supplement the many previous 
listings that appeared in February 1958, July 
1958, October 1958, and July 1959 BULLETINs. 


Manual, for 2 x 2 slides 
(35 mm. Bantam and “‘Super Slides’’) 
A. Recommended 


Headliner, Model 707 (Bell & Howell Co., Chicago) 
$39.95. Coated f/3.5 Trionar Anastigmat lens of 4-in. 
focal length. Focused by turning lens in helical mount. 
300-watt lamp, blower-cooled; double condenser, one 
lens of which acts as a heat filter. A switch controls the 
lamp, but the cooling fan runs as long as projector is 
plugged in. Shutter in manual changer closes auto- 
matically when slides are being changed. 

The projector was equipped with an elevating device, 
but there was no provision for leveling. Light output, 
about average for a 300-watt projector. Evenness of 
illumination and resolving power of lens, both good (56 
lines per mm. at center, 28-40 at edges). Temperature of 
slides, low (desirable). Not well baffled against light 
leaks. “Super Slides” (picture size 144 x 11% in.) were 
projected satisfactorily. Weight without case, 6 lb. 
This projector is essentially the same as Model 706 (see 
July 1958 issue) except that the latter is available with 
semiautomatic changer or automatic changer at $62.50 
and $86, respectively, including case. 


Automatic for 35 mm. slides, and manual 
for half stereo and 2-3/4 x 2-3/4 slides 


A. Recommended 


Anscomatic (Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y.) $119.50, in- 
cluding remote cord and one slide tray. Capacity, 36 
slides; the slides can be intermixed, cardboard, metal, 
glass, or plastic mounted (desirable). Coated f/3.5 pro- 
jection lens of 5-in. focal length, with an iris diaphragm 
to permit adjusting light transmitted to suit density of 
transparency. 

The Anscomatic is focused by turning a knob on the 


Anscomatic 


top of the projector. 500-watt lamp with built-in re- 
flector; blower-cooled. Warm air is directed over the 
slides in the changer to preheat them, which tends to 
prevent the slides from popping out of focus during 
projection. 

Lamp housing is hinged and opens for easy access for 
lamp replacement and cleaning of optical system. A 
shutter in the changer closes while slides are being 
changed. Control panel buttons for blower and lamp 
(the construction is such that the lamp cannot be oper- 
ated without the blower; this is a desirable feature). 
The projector provides for manual operation, change, 
automatic operation, and timing; timing is adjustable 
from periods between 5 and 60 sec. All these controls 
are illuminated. There is also a socket for connecting a 
room light which switches off when projector is turned 
on; there is a socket for connecting remote-control cord, 
a knob for elevating, and a knob for leveling the projector. 

The projector also provides for showing single 2 x 2, 
234 x 234, or half-stereo slides. A novel feature permits 
“editing,” or correcting improperly placed 2 x 2 slides 
without need to remove the slide tray. 

Compartments are provided in the bottom of the pro- 
jector for storing the power cord and the remote-control 
cord. The 234 x 234 and half-stereo slides are projected 
manually. 

There is a self-contained carrying case with retractable 
handle. This projector will accept the low-cost plastic 
TDC, Bell & Howell, American, Yankee (33c), Viewlex, or 
Tower trays (an advantage, since some projectors can 
use only certain higher-priced trays, up to $2.25 each 
[with cover] ). 

Evenness of illumination: good for 35 mm. slides, 
fair for 234 x 234 slides (some falling off at corners with 


the larger slides, common in projectors for 234 x 234 
slides). Light output, satisfactory. 

Resolving power of lens, very good (56 lines per mm. 
at center, 40 plus at edges). Temperature of slides dur- 
ing projection, satisfactorily low. Slide changer operated 
satisfactorily with all types of slides. 


Weight, 1834 lb. Judged the best fully-automatic 
projector tested by CR to date. 

Sears-Roebuck'’s Cat. No. 3 1860) $87 50, 
extra 500-watt lamp, 


Tower 
plus postage. 
$4.89; plus postage 


Extra trays, 77c; 


Concluded on page 8) 


Grafiex Constellation Mark II 
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Ihe Sears Tower is essentially the same as the Ansco 
matic, but there are minor differences in shape of some 
controls and the lamp housing. 


Semiautomatic for 2 x 2 slides 


B. Intermediate 


Graflex Constellation Mark II (Graflex Inc., Rochester, 
N.Y.) $126.95 with Airequipt changer with one slide 
tray, remote control, and single slide editor Case, 
$14.25. A slide timer (not tested by Consumers’ Re 
search) to make this projector automatic is available at 
$20. Capacity, 36 cardboard-mounted slides he 
changer (Airequipt type) will not accept regular glass 
or metal-mounted slides 

Coated f/3.3 Graflex Anastigmat lens of 4-in. focal 
length, focused by rotation of lens in helical mount 

500-watt lamp, blower-cooled. Some of the warm air 


is directed over the slides in the changer to preheat them 
to prevent popping out of focus during projec tion. The 
double condensers and heat filter were easily removed 
for cleaning. Shutter in changer closes while slides are 
being changed. Rotary switch turns on fan, then lamp, 
a desirable arrangement which prevents the projector 
from being used without the fan operating. 

For semiautomatic operation, pushing a bar switch 
at the rear of the projector or a button at the end of 
the remote-control cable changes the slides. 

There was no provision for reversing to permit bring 
ing a slide back again for projection; the lack is con- 
sidered a serious disadvantage. Equipped with elevating 
and leveling devices. Light output, good for a 500-watt 
projector. Evenness of illumination and resolving power 
of lens, fair (56 lines per mm. at center, 20-28 at edges) 
Temperature of slides, 195° (too high). The slide changer 
operated satisfactorily with 35 mm. cardboard-mounted 
slides. Weight, not including case, 12 lb. 4 oz 


Replacement shingles for asphalt roofs 


READERS who plan to use asphalt strip shingles 
would do well to make sure that they have plenty 
of spare shingles for repair or replacement pur- 
poses. Before buying a new asphalt-shingled 
house, it will be desirable to find out the name and 
address of the manufacturer of the shingles and 
his exact designation of the color 

A lumber yard operator writes us that many 
come in to his establishment to try to match a 
certain kind of asphalt slate-surfaced shingle, and 
are unable to do so. When there were only three 
colors of slate granules used, the problem was an 
easy one; there were red, green, and black (some- 
times referred to as blue-black). Then various 
new colors were used, dyed with synthetic dyes 
which faded badly, sometimes in a year of sun 
and weather. 

The person who needs asphalt strip shingles t 
cover a repair or to replace shingles damaged | 
hail, or to extend a roof over an addition to th 
house can be in real trouble, for with some roofing 
his chances of obtaining a good color match after 
two or three years is very, very slim. 

With one of the three basic colors, red, green, 
and black (or blue-black), the problem is relatively 
easy. The black purchased today will be almost 
identical with that which has been on a roof for 
15 years, and samples from several makers are 
likely to be closely alike in shade. Besides, this 
color doesn’t show hail damage as others do. 

An expert in this field mentions that in his opin- 
ion architects are likely to specify black shingles, 
as they make a “rich looking"’ roof that resembles 
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slate, and he holds that good architecture calls 
for a roof that is inconspicuous and serviceable, 
rather than decorative. 

In sum: stay away from peculiar or “ off’’ colors 
in roofing shingles. Buy from a dealer who has 
stocked for a long time a particular brand of 
asphalt shingles made by one of the principal 
manufacturers of this type of product and who 
will therefore be likely to be able to supply a 
matching color if needed. If this is not possible, 
buy a spare bundle or two to provide for repairs 
or replacements in future that may be needed. 
Big manufacturers are Barrett Div. of Allied 
Chemical, Phillip Carey Mfg. Co., Celotex Corp., 
Certain-teed Products Corp., Johns-Manville, Bird 
& Son, Inc., Flintkote Co., U.S. Gypsum Co., 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co. 

The above considerations relate strictly to the 
matter of color match, which is important to 
many, and disregard the matter of heat-reflective 
qualities, which are best achieved, in a new rool, 
by selection of a color as close to white as possible. 
A near-white or light-colored roof may not be the 
best from the appearance standpoint, as judged 
by an architect, but it will provide much cooler 
conditions in the house or office on a hot summer 
day. (See article in April 1956 BULLETIN.) 
Nearly-black, red, and green roofing shingles are 
inefficient at reflecting summer sun from a roof; 
white is relatively efficient, and pearl-gray fairly 
so. (Aluminum paint is much less effective in 
heat reflection than white paint and somewhat 
less effective than pearl gray.) 





Mercedes-Benz 190 


MERCEDES-BENZ usually suggests an image of 
elegance, advanced engineering concepts, power, 
and excellent German craftsmanship, and these 
characteristics do prevail in varying degrees in the 
many kinds of cars available under the Mercedes- 
Benz name. Unfortunately for those of us who do 
not yet reside on ‘“‘Easy Street,’’ the complete 
package, including all the pleasing attributes 
mentioned, comes at a high price—well over 
$10,000—and is available only in the 300d auto- 
matic sedan, the German counterpart of the 
English Rolls Royce, or in the 300 SL (Super 
Light) roadster. 

The unusual standing of the Mercedes name is 
the more significant in view of the fact that a 
total of only about 100,000 cars of the 12 different 
models are produced each year. That it is in 
strong demand in the U.S. is attested to by the 
fact that cars allocated for tourist deliveries in 
1960 were completely sold out by about March 1 
(These are cars purchased from U.S. dealers for 
delivery to the buyer in Germany. They are 
properly equipped for use in the United States 
After use by their owners in Europe, they must be 
imported to the U.S.A., but there is a saving in 
duty because they come in as used cars.) 

For those of us who are not financially in the 
upper brackets, cheaper, but still not inexpensive, 
models of Mercedes-Benz make are available 
starting at about $3300 in which are incorporated 
many of the basic engineering concepts that char- 
acterize the most expensive Mercedes-Benz auto- 
mobiles, from the uniquely styled radiator grille 
at the front to the single-joint swing-axle at the 
rear. From this group, Consumers’ Research 
chose the latest model of the 190 for test because 
it’s pretty likely to be the Mercedes most readers 
will feel they can afford to buy. 

While the latest model, the 1906, of the 190 


series, is similar in general to its predecessor, it 
incorporates several minor changes that improve 
its over-all performance and appearance. Horse 
power has been raised from 84 to 90, principally 
through an increase in compression ratio (7.5 to 1 
, and air-cooled brake drums of a new 
design are now standard equipment on the front 


to 8.5 to 1 


wheels The radiator grille has been lowered 


Mercedes-Benz 190 
specifications and performance data 





Engine (and drive) 
Position 
Number of cylinders 
Rated horsepower at st 
mpression rat 
ng system capacity 
Kpm. et 6O m.p.h 
Transmission, forward spee 
ver-@ dr ve rat n high 


Body and chassis 


ype 
Wheelbase 


Turning diameter 
Trunk capecity, cu 
T re wre 

Roed clearance 


Other details 
Battery 
pasoline tank Ccapecity, ae 
Kind of gasoline 
Touring range on full tenk (estimated 
Approximate number of dealers claimec 


Performance data 

Compereble fiaures ar 

comperebie t 

siderably less expensiv 

Volvo Velient 
(for comparison) 


18! 20.3 
16 


Acceleration times 


6O m.p.h., through ell gears, s 
20-50 m.p.h., 3rd and 4th gears 
40.60 m.p.h., 4th sear, sec 


129 
‘ 97 
Miles per gallon at 50 m.p.h 
Top speed, m.poh. (estimated 
Curb weight, Ib 
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and broadened, the bumpers strengthened, and a 
newly designed taillight fitted. 


A. Recommended 


Mercedes-Benz 190 (Made in Germany by Daimler- 
Benz Aktiengesel!schaft, Stuttgart-Untertiirkheim; dis 
tributed in the United States through dealers authorized 
by Studebaker-Packard Corp., South Bend, Ind.) P.o.e. 
price in New York City: 190, $3431; 190D (Diesel), 
$3708; including heater. Extra or optional equipment 
and services available for the 190 series include such 
diversified items as a $58 charge for a 310-mile factory- 
break-in run ($160 for 930-mile break-in); headrests 
$29; suitcases, set of 4 in corduroy, $107; leather 
upholstery, $278; 3-tone horn, $25; power brakes, $92; 
plus many others. 


Riding and handling qualities 

The M-B 190 provided good riding qualities on winding 
and hilly roads at speeds up to 55 m.p.h. Steering was 
easy. There was a slight but unobjectionable body lean 
on sharp turns. The car was easy to enter and leave, 
and the seating was very comfortable, with adequate 
headroom and leg room. (There was a slight step-down 
area [depression] in both the front and rear compart- 
ments.) Driver and passengers sit higher in this car 


than in any other 1960 model of the domestic and foreign 
cars tested. (The test car was equipped with individual 
front seats; a bench-type seat is supplied if desired.) 
The action of the manual gearshift lever, mounted on the 
steering post, was not as “crisp” and fast as in some 
other foreign cars which have a short-linkage shift-lever 
mounted directly on the gearbox. The foot brake re- 
quired above-average pedal pressure, and there was a 
slight tendency for the front of the car to “dip’’ on 
emergency stops. 


Other comments 

The defroster functioned satisfactorily. The heater, as 
with other cars having relatively low horsepower engines, 
was judged inadequate for very cold weather. The car, 
as a whole, had a solid driving feel, indicative of a sub- 
stantial type of construction that should provide long- 
lasting qualities. The finish, a synthetic resin varnish 
was not skimped, and we believe it should have good 
durability. The use of four-wheel independent suspen- 
sion has advantages but in the Mercedes-Benz 190 did 
result in a “bumpy” ride on rough roads. Illumination 
of the instruments on the dash was satisfactory and 
included an indicator light which comes on when the 
manual choke is in use, and another lamp which flashes 
when the fuel supply falls below about 144 gal. The 
jack was of excellent design. Special jacking holes were 
provided in the body frame near each wheel. 


Report on radioactivity in air, water, and milk 


THERE may be many who would be interested to 
read dependable reports on the concentration of 
strontium-90 and other radioactive materials in 
the soil, in the water, in the food supply, and the 
changes that occur from time to time. 


Such persons will be glad to know of the avail 
ability of the periodical Radiological Health Data, 
a monthly report issued by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and available 
at 50 cents per single issue, $3 for six months 
(Orders for this periodical should be sent to the 
Department of Commerce, Office of Technica 
Services, Washington 25, D. C 


The first section of the 53-page April issue of 
this publication includes a six-page presentation 
of the permissible radiation levels and their inter- 
pretation, to help the reader in evaluating the 
numerous data presented in the following pages 
of the report. There is a brief presentation of 
radioactivity in milk in certain regions, based on 
work by the federal government and by the Health 
Department of the State of Minnesota. There is 
a section on radioactivity in air, measured in vari- 
ous places by the Public Health Service and by the 
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U.S. Naval Research Laboratory. Another sec- 
tion presents data on radioactivity in water, 
measured at many river sampling stations in a 
total of 30 states. There are also data on water 
from surveys conducted by Minnesota, and on 
tap water in New York City. The levels of radio- 
activity in air and water are considered to be of 
special importance, since people have to live with 
both of these elements of the environment through- 
out their lifetime. It is a fact of some interest 
that in a Minnesota survey the average level of 
strontium-90 in game fish caught in Minnesota 
waters was at one time (February 1958-July 1959) 
substantially higher than the maximum permis- 
sible concentration which has been established for 
foodstuffs. The Department of Conservation of 
Minnesota notes in a letter to Consumers’ Re- 
search that the parts of the fish normally eaten 
are below the maximum permissible concentration 
of strontium-90, and suggests that the bones and 
normally non-edible parts of the fish should not be 
consumed (except in the case of smelts coming 
from Lake Superior, in whose waters strontium-90 
fallout is much more dilute than in the inland 
lakes). 





Refrigerator-freezer combinations—Part II 


New features on the 1960 model 
combination refrigerator-freezers 

The two highest-priced frostless models of the 
Westinghouse, priced from $680 to $800, have a 
center drawer which can be opened without open- 
ing the door of either the refrigerator or the freezer 
section. This center drawer has two sections, one 
for fresh meat, which is claimed to “hold 21 
pounds of meat at ideal temperature and humidity 
for 7 days,”’ and the other section for vegetables, 
claimed to keep “lettuce fresh for 7 days.”’ These 
models have separate temperature controls for the 
refrigerator and freezer sections. These high- 
priced models are likely to have rather limited 
sale and will not be tested by Consumers’ Re- 
search for the present. If they are successful and 
many users find that they perform as claimed, it 
may be expected that the desirable features will 
likely become available in lower-priced models in 
a year or two. 

Philco has a convertible model (reported in the 
July 1960 issue) in which the space allotment can 
be changed, from a refrigerator-freezer with rated 
volumes of 10.3 cubic feet in the refrigerator and 
3.25 cubic feet in the freezer to a refrigerator with 
13 cubic feet of space in the refrigerator and 0.57 
cubic feet in the freezer. Philco’s highest-priced 
frost-free model ($800) has a new feature, an 
“Air Wrap” section in the fresh food storage com- 
partment, for which claims of long storage possi- 
bilities are made for meat and other specially 


Frigidaire FD-13T-60 





The first part of CR’s report on new refrigera- 
tor-freezer combinations appeared in the 
July issue. For the convenience of sub- 
scribers, the ratings of the brands reported 
therein are given here, in very abbreviated 
form, at the end of this second article. Tests 
on Norge and RCA Whirlpool gas-burning 
refrigerator-freezers and an electric-powered 
model, the Kelvinator Foodarama with manu- 
al defrost freezer, are now in progress and 
will be reported in a forthcoming issue 











perishable foods The design is such that these 
foods are stored in almost still, humid air, close 
to the freezing point, a feature which is said to 
offer great advantages in retarding the deteriora- 
tion of meats, which are inherently highly perish- 
able. Air to cool the closed draft-free meat com- 
partment circulates around five sides of the con- 
taining structure, but this circulating air does 
not come into direct contact with the food in the 
“Air Wrap” section, and in the practically quies- 
cent air, it is claimed, drying out of specially 
Philco 
claims that, in this section, fresh meat can be 
kept fresh for 11 days and vegetables for 14 days 
without need to wrap or cover them. It is not 


perishable foods is greatly retarded 


p< yssible as yet to say whether these claims will be 
substantially fulfilled in practice. 

Hotpoint has a new kind of insulation claimed 
to have 100 percent more insulating effect than 
that previously used. Wall thickness is reduced 
from 3 inches to about 1% inches, and food stor- 
age volume on the model in which it is used is said 
to be increased by about half for the same floor 
space. At present, the new high-efficiency in- 
sulating material is used in only one very large 
(18-cubic-foot) refrigerator-freezer. 

Norge and Whirlpool have introduced gas 
operated combination appliances containing a 
refrigerator space and a freezing chamber. These 
are now undergoing tests at Consumers’ Research 


How accurate are rated volumes? 

If you select the size of the combination refrig- 
erator-freezer you buy on the basis of the manu- 
facturer’s claims, you will in some cases find your- 
self the owner of a box that contains a much 
smaller storage capacity than you intended to buy, 
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Westinghouse REA-13 


for none of the brands tested by Consumers’ 
Research had volumes as large as claimed The 
largest deviation from the volume claimed was 
the General Electric BG-15S. which the maker 
claimed to be 3.5 cubic feet or 31 percent larger 
than it was found to be when measured in CR’s 
Che Kelvinator Foodarama had labels 


ittached to the inside of the doors describing it 


labor itory 


is a 12-cubic-foot refrigerator with a 6-cubic-toot 


freezer idvertisi literature claimed a_ total 


olume of 17.6 cubic feet rhe actual 

volume of the refrigerator was found to be 9.4 
cubic feet and the 6-cubic-foot freezer aftorded 
Che claimed 


| 


total volume of the Foodarama was 3.8 cubic feet 


only 4.8 cubic feet of usable space 


or 27 percent larger than the box showed wh 
measured in the laboratory 

The usable volumes of Amana and 
house came closest to the figures claimed, bei 
only about 6 percent smaller than their maker 


volume rating 


Food storage space 
Every housewife knows that adequate tood stor 
age space in the refrigerator contributes greatly to 
the serving of good meals. She is also aware that 
storage space not well adapted to her needs may 
not only affect the por ketbook, but her efficient 
use of time and energy 

Che refrigerators included in the present tests 
were, generally, well planned for food storage, i 
the opinion of CR’s investigators In order to 
check the practicality of the storage space, a 
week's food supply for a family of four—butter, 
milk, meat, eggs, and vegetables—were placed in 
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each of the combinations tested, in turn. In addi- 
tion, an assortment of “‘leftover’’ storage dishes, 
bottles, baby bottles, and jars were stored. 

All of the combinations tested accommodated 
the food conveniently—under the conditions 
described—with room to spare in most brands 
Sliding shelves and swing-out shelves found in 
most models made storage space more con- 
venient to use Undivided vegetable storage 
“crispers,’’ naturally, had some advantages over 
divided « rispers in the storage ol long vegetables, 
SUC h as celery and rhubarb, but vegetable storage 


space, in general, was adequate 


Discussion of test results 

In order to warrant an A-Recommended rating, CR 
requires that a combination refrigerator-freezer, 
when tested in a room at 90 F, should provide 
an average freezer temperature of 0°F or below, 
with a maximum of 5°F average permitted, 
when the food storage spac it an average tem- 
perature of 39 degrees \ refrigerator tempera- 
ture of 39 degrees s considered satisfactory 
for the storage of most fresh foods, from the 
standpoint both of kee ping qu ilitv and economy in 
operation. (A low storage temperature, of course, 
goes with increased cor sumption of electricity 
A temperature ol zero or close to zero Is desirable 


for the home freezin ind storage ol most foods 


rhe 
Frozen food retains its quality when it is frozen 
quickly; this is particularly true of meats, in 
which the cells rupture if frozen too slowly 
Tests reported in Food Technol wy lor April 
1960 on frozen peas for changes in color, flavor 
chlorophyll, and ascorbic acid showed that in all 
of their tests (except those for retention of as« orb 
acid) rates of deterioration approximately doubled 
for each 5-degree increase in temperature between 
zero and 25 degrees. Loss of ascorbic acid (vita 
min C, especially important in fruits, fresh fruit 
juices, and vegetables increased at an even greater 
rate for each 5-degree increase in storage tem 
perature. Investigations made by the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, United States 
Department of Agriculture, showed that straw- 


berries, peaches, peas, and green beans could be 
but only for half that 
time at 5°F. Peaches will deteriorate as much in 
1 week at 20°F or in 2 days at 25°F, as they would 
Different products 


stored for a vear at O°F, 


in 1 year in storage at zero 
change in quality at different rates under the 
same conditions: thus all frozen foods in the 
lreezer compartment must be stored at a tem- 
perature which will protect the most sensitive 
ones 

About 6 years ago, some manulacturers, con- 
fronted by the problem of freezer temperatures 
being far too high when the controls were set to 





give the previously accepted figure of 43 degrees 
in the fresh-food storage space, argued that 43 
degrees was not low enough for the storage of 
most fresh foods and proceeded to advocate a 
refrigerator temperature of 39 degrees. In 1955, 
the National Electrical. Manufacturers Associa- 
tion changed their recommendations for test 
methods and issued standards which called for 
tests to be made with controls set to give an 
average food storage space temperature of 39 
degrees with the room at 90 degrees. At that 
time Consumers’ Research pointed out that in so 
far as the consumer was concerned this was merely 
a change in test procedure advantageous to the 
manufacturers, and did not meet the real problem, 
which is to prov ide satisfactorily low freezer tem 
peratures without making the temperatures too 
low in the fresh-food storage space. The change 
merely permitted the manufacturers to achieve 
lower freezer temperatures because, with the con 
trol set for 39 degrees instead of 43 degrees, the 
motor and compressor would run for longer peri- 
ods, and so produce lower temperatures in the 
freezing chamber. Even with a fresh-food re 
frigerator storage temperature of 39 degrees, some 
combinations are unable to provide satisfactorily 
low freezer temperatures (i.e., below 5°F) 

While it is true that, in most of the refrigerator 
freezers tested, temperatures of zero or close to 


zero can be obtained in the freezing chamber by 
turning the control to a colder position, in some 
makes this lowers the temperature in the refrigera- 
tor to a level close to or below freezing which is, 
of course, undesirable (and besides, this will 
cost the household a good deal more for elec- 
trical energy 

Coldspot and Gibson had separate controls for 
the reirigerator and freezer; these separate con- 
trols permit the user to set the temperature de 
sired in each compartment, independently of the 
At the coldest setting of the freezer con 
) Coldspot gave 0° in the freezer, 


other 
trols (room at 90 
Gibson +- 3.5 the reirigerator section controls 
were set for 39 degrees Ot the four self-defrost 
ing combinations (with single controls), only 
Amana and Frigidaire were able to provide tem 
peratures below 5 degrees in the freezer with 39 
degrees in the reirigerator space In the con 
ventional combinations, four of the six models 
tested (Frigidaire, Hlotpoint, Philco, and Westing 
house) were satisfactory in this respect 

It is the opinion of CR that when a consumer 
buvsa< ombination ret igerator -lreezer, at a muc h 
higher price than an ordinary refrigerator, he has 
i right to expect superior performance and assured 
low temperatures close to zero in the freezer space 
Some of the expensive refrigerator-freezer com 
binations in this test did not give as low tempera 


Table | 


In respect to estimated monthly operation costs of refrigerator-freezers, the rate for electricity is assumed to be 3 


per kilowatt-hour 
Thus for the Gibson at 2 cents per kilowatt-hour ramet X 
as . 680 35 ~ 


per month at 90° room temperature at 2 cents per kilowatt-hour instead of 3 


lo cents 


Costs of operation with electricity at higher and lower prices per kilowatt-hour can be figured by proportior 


is calculated to be about $3.90, the estimated cost of operation 


! 2 cents 





capacity, cu. ft. 


List 
Make and model price 


| 
| 
| Total storage 


Claimed | Actual 


Results of tests 


Estimated monthly 
operating cost at 
3-1/2c per kwhr. at 
room temperature of | 
| Temperature 
Price per | Running of 
cu. ft., i time, frozen 
percent food! 





Frostiess type 


Gibson G-169F01 $600 


Standard type 


idmiral 14RF65 
Frigidaire FD 13T 
Hotpoint EW12A 


RCA Whirlpool GS-12T' 


Vestinghouse REA-13 


49.00 


$6.00-41.00 





* Dealers’ list prices. Manufacturer does not suggest t < 
I At 90° room temperature. with contr to give 39° in the refrigerat 
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tures in the freezing compartment as some ordi- 


nary refrigerators do, as shown by the fact that 
in CR’s most recent test of regular refrigerators a 
Westinghouse maintained frozen food temperatures 
of about 5° and a Kelvinator about 8 


Frost-free models 
A. Recommended 
Gibson, Model GI-169F01 Gibson Refrigerator 


of Hupp Corp., Greenville, Mich $600 \ 
model with freezer at the bottom 


Performance in test: Time to lower temperature from 110° 
to 46°, shorter than average. Cost of electricity for opera- 
tion on an adjusted per-cu.-ft. basis, somewhat higher 
than average for the frostless type. Average temperature 

Time to make 4 Ib. 1 oz. of ice 
0.8 hr. per lb.), faster than average 


of frozen food, +4°. 
cubes, 3 h 
Comments: Refrigerator space readily accessible and con 


One of the shelves was pivoted at the 


r. 20. min 


venient to use 
side, permitting it to swing out, and was alse adjustable 
in position. The design was one that wasted little space 
Storage space in the door was well arranged with one 
shelf adjustable in position and another extra wide for 


the storage of '4-gal. and even larger containers. The 


Table 1!—Physical characteristics 





Admiral 
14RF65 


FD-13T-60 


Hotpoint 
Ew12A 


Gibson 


Frigidaire 
G1I-169F01 





Dimensions 


Total volume 
mfr.'s rating), cu. ft. 


Actual usable total 
volume, cu. ft. 


Total shelf area, sq. ft. 


Height, width, depth, 
including handles, in. 


Fiush back 


Flush hinges 





Freezer section 


Capacity, actual, cu. ft. 


Number of shelves and type 


Location 


Ice-cube trays 





Refrigerator section 


Capacity, actual, cu. ft 


No. of shelves and type, in box 


No. of shelves and type, in door 
Crisper or vegetable drawers 


Meat drawer 
Butter compartment 


Cheese compartment 


Egg trays and capacity 





Automatic defrosting 
Freezer 


Refrigerator 
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freezer had a large wire basket pivoted at one side so 
that it could swing out, making contents readily acces- 
sible. A convenient electric outlet receptacle was pro- 
vided on the top of the cabinet. Compared to the other 
brands tested, the Gibson was somewhat noisy in opera- 
tion 


B. Intermediate 


Kelvinator Foodarama, Model K 89M (American 
Motors Corp., Detroit) $749. A 2-door model with 
refrigerator and freezer side by side. 

Additional report: Because in the past Kelvinator refrig- 


of six 1960 refrigerator -freezers 





RCA Whirlpool 
GS-12T0 


Westinghouse 
REA-13 





614 x 32x 3% 64% x 30 x 28% 
no no 


yes yes 





None; None; 
2 shelves in door fixed shelf in door 
tor top 


2, quick release 3, quick release 





2 full-width fixed; 
1 2/3-width fixed; 
1 glass fixed 


3 half-width removable 


2 porcelain enamel! 
yes, sliding drawert 
yes 
yes 


2 removable 
18 eggs 








t See listing 


erators and refrigerator-freezer combinations tested by 
CR have consistently produced satisfactorily low freezer 
temperatures, Consumers’ Research was surprised to 
note the relatively high freezer temperatures obtained 
with the 1960 Foodarama frostless model. As there 
seemed to be a possibility the unit had some defect in 
workmanship or adjustment, arrangements were made 
to have the motor-compressor unit replaced with a new 
one. When this was done, additional tests were begun, 
but it was not possible to complete these in time for the 
July issue. On the basis of the data already obtained 
the K 89M model of the Foodarama was given a tentative 
B-Intermediate rating. (See July 1960 BuLtetin, page 9.) 

Che performance of the Foodarama with the new unit 
was found not to be significantly different from that 
afforded by the original unit. With the control set to 
give 0° in the freezer, temperature in the refrigerator 
was below freezing (28°). Changing the control to give 
+4° in the freezer resulted in a refrigerator temperature 
of 35°, which is too close to freezing to be desirable. The 
Kelvinator Foodarama Frostless Model K 89M is therefore 
assigned a low B-Jntermediate rating 


Conventional models 


A. Recommended 


Frigidaire, Model FD-13T-60 
General Motors ( ‘orp., Dayton 1, Ohio) $400 
model with freezer at the top 

Performance in test: Time to lower temperature from 110° 
to 46°, about average. Cost of electricity for operation 


(Frigidaire .Division of 


\ 2 door 


on an adjusted per-cu.-ft. basis, Jess than average (de 
sirable). Average temperature of frozen food, +3.0 
(satisfactory). Time to make 3 lb. 3 oz. of ice cubes, 2 hr 
45 min. (0.85 hr. per lb.), faster than average 

Comments: In this model, the fresh food storage space is 
cooled by a refrigerated plate concealed behind the rear 
wall. A small fan which operates continuously (even 
when the door is opened) circulates air over this plate to 
cool the refrigerator. Shelves in refrigerator were not 
adjustable but arrangement of space was judged good, 
fairly convenient to use, and there was adequate space 


° 


for the storage of large items. Shelves in refrigerator 
door were not adjustable but were well arranged and 
convenient to use. Bottom door shelf was wide enough 
to accommodate -gal. milk containers. Plastic trim 
at side of doors presents an unnecessary hazard to the 


fingers. 


Hotpoint, Model EW12A (Hotpoint, Division of Gen 
eral Electric, Chicago 44) $520. A 2-door model with 
freezer at the top. 

Performance in test: Time required to lower temperature 
from 110° to 46°, shorter than average (desirable Cost 
of electricity for operation on an adjusted per-cu.-ft. 
basis, about average. Average air temperature of frozen 
food, +3° (satisfactory). Time to freeze 2 lb. 14 oz. of 
ice cubes, 2.5 hr. (0.85 hr. per lb.), faster than average 
Comments: Interior of refrigerator, very well arranged 
and convenient to use. Two of the shelves were pivoted 
at one side, permitting them to swing out, and were 
adjustable in height. Insufficient space for storage of 
large items. Had a sliding meat drawer (without a 
cover). Refrigerator door was well arranged, and bottom 
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Butter 


compartment was temperature-controlled \ plastic 


shelf accommodated '%-gal. milk containers 


container was provided for the storage of ice cubes. 
Rollers below the base which could be put into operation 
by moving a lever permitted easy moving of the Hot 


point for cleaning behind and beneath hi judged 


to be a very good feature. 

Westinghouse, Model REA-13 (\Vestinghouse Electric 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio) $370-$420 \ 2-door model 
with freezer at the top 

Performance in test: Time required to lower temperature 
from 110° to 46°, shorter than avera 
of electricity for operation on an adjusted per-cu.-ft 


desirabl ( ost 
basis, less than average (desirable \verage temperature 
of food in freezer, 4 satistactory Meat keeper” 
temperature was 2° lower than that of the refrigerator 
lime to freeze 4 lb. 4 oz. of ice cubes 
45 min. (0.65 hr. per lb.), faster than average 

Comments: In this model, a refrigerated plate is con 
cealed behind the rear wall. A small fan, which operates 


(desirable) D> hr 


continuously except when the door is open, circulates air 
over this plate and around the meat keeper and through 
the refrigerator. Shelves in refrigerator were not adjust 
able, but arrangement of space was judged good, fairly 
convenient to use, and there was adequate space for the 
storage of large items. The meat keeper drawer with its 
lower temperature was judged to be a desirable feature 
Shelves in the refrigerator door were not adjustable but 
were well arranged and convenient to ust One of the 
shelves accommodated '4-gal. containers. Sharp-pointed 


handle on butter container, an unnecessary hazard 


B. Intermediate 


RCA Whirlpool, Model GS-12T0 (\Vhirlpool Corp., St 
Joseph, Mich.) $400 
the top 

Performance in test: Time to lower temperature from 110' 
to 46°, shorter than average (desirable). Cost of electricity 


A 2-door model with freezer at 


for operation on an adjusted per-cu.-ft. basis, less than 
average, but this was to be expected, in view of the rela 
tively high freezer temperature \verage temperature 
of frozen food. was +11°, too high for a combination 
refrigerator-freezer, and hence is given a low B-Jnter 
mediate rating Time to freeze 3 lb. 6 oz. of ice cubes, 
2 hr. 45 min. (0.8 hr. per Ib.). faster than average. 

Comments: Refrigerator space was fairly well arranged 
Two of the 
Storage space in the 


with provision for storage of large items 
shelves were of the sliding t x 
door was relatively small, but it had provision for storing 


tall bottles and 14-gal. milk containers 


C. Not Recommended 


Admiral, Model 14RF6S (Admiral! Corp., Chicago 47) 
$330. A 2-door model with freezer at the top 
Performance in test: Time required to lower temperature 
from 110° to 46°, faster than average. Cost of electricity 
for operation on an adjusted per-cu.-ft. basis, higher than 
average \verage temperature of frozen food, +16°, 
very much too high for a combination refrigerator-freezer 
(see text). Time to freeze 2 lb. 13 oz. of ice cubes, 2 hr. 
5 min. (0.7 hr. per lb.), faster than average. 
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Comments: Arrangement of refrigerator space was judged 
fairly good. Two of the shelves were fully adjustable 
in position and pivoted at one side, permitting them to 
swing out; the design is of a type that wastes some stor- 
age space. There was ample room for storage of large 
items. Refrigerator door space was well arranged and 
convenient to use; two of the shelves were adjustable. 


The bottom door shelf accommodated %-gal. milk con- 


) 
tainers, only when they were forced into place. 


* * * 


rhe following greatly condensed listings are 
brought forward from the July 1960 issue. 


Frost-free models of 
refrigerator-freezer combinations 
A. Recommended 


Amana Free-0-Frost, Model FOF 125 (Amana Refrig 
Amana, Iowa) $650. A 2-door model with 
freezer at the bottom 
Coldspot, Model 106.R.14G (Sears-Roebuck’'s Cat. No 
46—6560 $430, plus freight \ 2-door model with 
freezer at the bottom 


eration In 


B. Intermediate 


General Electric Frost-Guard, Model BG-158 (Genera! 
Electric Co., Louisville, Ky) $700. A 2-door model 
with drawer-type freezer at the bottom. Current mod- 
els, BG-15T and BP-15T, appear to be essentially the 
same except that the latter has an automatic ice maker 


. > > 


Kelvinator Foodarama, Model K 89M (American 
Motors Corp., Detroit) $749. A 2-door model with 
retrigerator and freezer side by side lemperature in 
ireezer space, too high (see text Vodel K89MAD at 
about $800 is essentially the same except that it has an 
automatic ice maker \ Foodarama refrigerator with 
automatically-defrosted refrigerator and manually-de- 


! 


frosted freezer is now being tested, and will be reported 


in a forthcoming issue 
Leonard L 89M (Leonard Appliances, American Motors 
Corp., Detroit) $749. Essentially the same as Kel- 
vinator Model K 89M 


Conventional models of 
refrigerator-freezer combinations 


A. Recommended 
Philco Convertible, Model 14RD08 (Philco Corp., 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia 41) $450. A 2-door 


model with freezer at the top 


B. Intermediate 
General Electric BJ13T (Genera! Electric Co.) $500. 


2-door, with drawer-type freezer at the bottom. 

Norge Customatic, Model CB-F14 (Norge Sales Corp., 
subsidiary of Borg Warner Corp., Chicago 54) $430. 
2-door, with freezer at the bottom. 





New rating of General Electric dishwasher 


With brief resume of findings 


on 1960 machines previously tested 


In THE March 1960 issue of CONSUMER BULLETIN, 
the report on portable dishwashers listed the Gen- 
eral Electric Mobile Maid Model SP40-T under 
B. Intermediate. The rating of this dishwasher 
was based, in part, on the disadvantages of front 
location of the water-drain hoses and the shortness 
of the hoses which might involve inconvenience to 
the user. In washing of dishes, glasses, silverware, 
etc., the General Electric did a good job. 

In many homes, perhaps, this arrangement of 
the hoses and power cord would present no prob- 
lem. In others it might cause inconvenience, 
and, depending on the sink, cabinet, and counter 
arrangements, use of the General Electric SP40-T 
might require the installation of a new electrical 
outlet in an appropriate location, or the dishwasher 
hoses might fall short of reaching the sink faucet 
and thus could not be hooked up. Since the Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN report was published, General 
Electric has notified Consumers’ Research that 
its portable dishwashers now have hoses six inches 
longer and power cords 20 inches longer; the 
change we believe will dispose of the objection 
previously raised. 

On the basis of this change and the good per- 
formance of the dishwasher in washing, the rating 
of the General Electric Mobile Maid dishwasher as 
now manufactured is A. Recommended. 

It is suggested that prospective buyers of the 
General Electric dishwasher check before buying 
that the length of the hoses (35 inches) and power 
cord (80 inches) will be satisfactory for their 
kitchens and that the positioning of the hoses and 
power cord will not present a problem. 

For the convenience of CONSUMER BULLETIN 
readers, ratings and listings are included here in 
condensed form, taken from the fuller report on 
portable dishwashers which appeared in the 
March 1960 ConsuMER BULLETIN. Anyone who 
desires more detailed information about each dish- 
washer, including its capacity, amount of hot 
water required, and other details, will find the 
needed information in the March BULLETIN. 


A. Recommended 


RCA Whirlpool Filter-Stream, Model FP-50 = (\Vhir! 
pool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich.) $260. Top loading. 


Performance in washing was best of dishwashers tested; 


the Whirlpool’s random-loading-type racks are consid 
ered the most flexible and easiest to load. This machine 
was relatively noisy in action 


Frigidaire, Model DW-SMZ 


eral Motors, Dayton, Ohio) $230. Top loading. Per 
formance similar to Lady Kenmore. 


Frigidaire, Div. of Gen 


General Electric Mobile Maid, Model SP40-T Gen 
eral Electric Co., Louisville, Ky.) $250. Top loading 
Performance in washing, good. Relatively noisy See 


discussion of design change in column 1, this page.) 


Hotpoint Supreme, Model 10DEM1 Hotpoint, Div. 
of General Electric Co., Chicago) $430. Front loading 
Placement of dishes for good washing was found to be 
more important than on other machines. Performance 
in washing dishes, good, but on silverware only fair 
Relatively noisy. This is a convertible model which can 
be used as a portable machine or installed permanently. 
The appliance is heavy for a portable machine 


KitchenAid, Model KD-2P) (The Hobart Mig. Co., 
Troy, Ohio) $260. Top loading. Performance in wash- 
ing dishes, good Removing center section of top rac k 
in order to load lower rack was an inconvenience. Rela 


tively quiet in action. 


KitchenAid, Model KD-52P (The Hobart Mfg. Co.) 
$410. Front loading. Performance in washing, good 
Smallest capacity of the dishwashers tested. Quiet. This 
is a convertible model which can be used as a portable 
machine or installed permanently. The appliance is 
heavy for a portable machine 


Lady Kenmore, Model 587.64810 (Sears-Roebuck's 
Cat. No. W65—6481N) $200, plus shipping charges 
Top loading. Performance in washing dishes, good; on 
silverware relatively poor. Relatively noisy. 


B. Intermediate 


RCA Whirlpool, Impeller, Model FP-20 (\Vhirlpool 
Corp.) $180. Top loading. Performance in washing 
dishes, good; on silverware only fair. One sample failed 
to meet one of the electrical safety tests (high-voltage 
electrical breakdown). Relatively noisy. 


Westinghouse, Model SPA22DW1 (\\Vestinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Columbus, Ohiv) $220. Top loading (drawer). 
Performance in washing dishes, satisfactory, but silver- 
ware and glasses were not washed well. Relatively noisy. 
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Watch repairing, 
with notes on buying a watch 


Tue cost of having a watch repaired is getting to 
be so high that more and more consumers tend to 
limit the servicing of their watches to the mini- 
mum of cleaning, and replacement of crystals, 
mainsprings, and winding stems, and other rela- 
tively low-cost repairs and adjustments. Charges 
now often made are: cleaning of a standard watch, 
$6 to $10.75, depending upon the location; clean- 
ing with new balance staff, $8.50 to $15; cleaning 
with mainspring, $8.50 to $12.50; even a new 
crystal, if not strictly standard, may cost $2 
to $3.75. 

One reason for the trend against repairing old 
watches is that the cost of any substantial repair, 
plus cleaning, has tended to approach (even often 
to exceed) the cost of a new minimum-price 17- 
jewel watch of reasonably satisfactory perform- 
ance. Another reason is that the correct time is 
available nowadays in so many places and in so 
many ways during the course of a day, that few 
feel the need, unless they travel a good deal or 
must meet train and plane schedules, to carry a 
watch of high accuracy and dependability. 

There are, however, still many people who take 
great pride in a fine watch, or prefer for some rea 
son to have a good-and well-tried one repaired, 
even when the cost is substantial 

It is never wise to entrust a good watch to a 
workman unless there is at least some evidence of 
his skill and integrity. A good watchmaker or 
repairman can usually be located in any city or 
large town by inquiry of people who have had 
work done satisfactorily on watches of good grace ; 
or by inquiry at a leading jewelry store of the 
old-fashioned type which has been in business for 
a number of years at the same location. Such 
store, jealous of its reputation in its communit: 
very often employs a skilled, careful, and experi 
enced watch repairman. For the benefit of thos 
who cannot locate a good local watchmaker o1 
who have a watch or other timepiece that is espe- 
cially prized or of an unusually high grade, we 
are glad to give the names of a number of persons 
well qualified in watch repair and adjustment of 
whom Consumers’ Research has knowledge and 
experience. Their names are as follows: Mr 
Arthur Fliegauf, Box 66, Washington, N. J.; Mr: 
Walter Hersey, 83 Haven Street, Readir g, Mass 
(Mr. Hersey is a member and Financial Secretary 
of the Horological Society of Mass. Mr. Hamil- 
ton E. Pease, 51 Empire St., Providence 3, R. I. 
(Mr. Pease is a Certified Master Watchmaker 
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and a member of the American Watchmakers 
Institute—formerly Horological Institute of Am- 
erica. He is also qualified to repair electric-battery- 
powered watches made by the Hamilton Watch 
Co.) 

Consumers’ Research regrets very much the 
necessity of noting that Mr. Robert Wall o 
Astoria, Long Island, formerly listed as a watch- 
maker serving CONSUMER BULLETIN subscribers, 
is not in a position to take on new customers, as 
he has more work than he can handle at this time 

A watch may be safely shipped by railway 
express, registered mail, or insured parcel post, if 
put into a small box in the center of a heavy card- 
board box with a generous clearance on all sides, 
using crumpled bits of newspaper around the 
inner box for padding. Whatever the method of 
shipment, if the watch is a good one, make sure 
that the amount of insurance is adequate to cover 
possible loss or damage in shipment, and that the 
package is marked Fragile. 


Points on buying a watch 
If one wishes to avoid short life and inaccurate 
timekeeping, one should not buy a watch with the 
type of escapement known as a “‘pin-lever.’’ The 
pin-lever watches are never good buys since they 
are not repairable, or if they can be repaired 
(most watch repairmen won't bother with them), 
the repair will be short-lived and hardly worth 
the watchmaker’s effort. Manufacturers do not 
expect their pin-lever watches to last more than a 
year or two at the most (some will have a much 
shorter life than that Give little weight to the 
claim that a pin-lever watch is guaranteed, or will 
be repaired “‘free’’ within 1 or 2 years 

Since watches containing 7 to 17 jewels which 
are not pin-lever watches can now bt bought for 
as little as $15 plus tax, it is distinctly unwise to 
pay $10 or $15 for a watch that is of an inherently 
inferior, non-durable type, intrinsically the sort 
ol timekeeper that once allegedly ‘‘made the 
dollar famous."" The temptation to buy pin- 
lever watches is often great because many of them 
are advertised as imported from Switzerland (a 
country which many associate with fine watch- 
making ind because they are often dressed up 
to look like first-class jeweled watches. Unfortu- 
nately, the value in pin-lever watches is strictly 
‘skin-deep ’ and what's inside may be a long way 
from what is promised by pleasing design for 


appearance visible on the outside. 





SLOW, FAST & CO. 


For anybody's Ded on Father's Dey 


Goshall Hemlock’s 
Superb Imported Self-winding Watch 


916.75, plus tax 


A watch of precion workmanship meant fo 

# action, with the automatic feature that winds 
tself. Everything a man could want im at 
iece, at o surprisingly low price. At the 


watch snter on the Street Floor 


This mag 
thear extraor ar 
se-winding. 5 


reustant to wate 





laims and de in the above advertisement 
were taken from department store advertising of low-grade 
Swiss watches in the $10 to $20 range, yet they are phrases of 
that they might equally well be 
1 fine watch at $500 to $1000 


generalily and vaguene 


kind of a lisement, there is no mention of the 


number of jewel whi is a major factor in determining 


a) 


accuracy and dependability of a watch. The price is often as 
high or higher than you would have to pay for a jeweled watch 
l feature Many buy 

on the incorrect a 
matu-order 


fs advertisement 


Department stores particularly are likely to 
push the inferior watches, since they cater to 
women's interest in watches as jewelry rather 
than as timekeepers. The character of the ad- 

will tip one off to the grade of 
watch is a 17-jeweled one, ° 

sure the advertising will say so. If the cas 
of a suitable metal or alloy, the ad will say so 


Avoid 


have be Cl 


watch ou may 


‘gold-colored”’ “‘jeweled’’ watches. There 
watches made with only one or two 
jewels so that word “‘jeweled”’ could be used 
in advertising. one or two jewels are more 
wr less useless, for 7 to 15 are needed In an’ 
ase, a jewe lever movement is required. Jewels 
elsewhere will be ittle or no value if the two 
chief wearing points ol the watch are simple metal 


pins of the sort ust d in heap alarm ¢ locks 


The “gold color” will be strictly skin deep, and 
a thin skin at that. There have been instances 
where watches were sold as having 17 jewels, but 
jewels were missing in two places where they 
were most needed and where they would do the 
most good. Cases of misrepresentation of 17- 
jeweled watches are, however, exe eptional.) Seven- 
teen-jewel watches have occasionally been adver- 
tised at prices as low as $13 to $15 (plus tax). 
Indeed, not long ago a major discount house ad- 
vertised a 17-jewel watch at a price as low as $9, 
plus tax; a well-known department store adver- 
tised a 21-jewel watch at $19, plus tax. 

When px ssible, in buy ing ac heap jeweled watt h, 
choose one without a sweep second hand with 
the old-style second hand, a watch is likely to 
have a longer life and can more easily and cheaply 
be kept in good running order 

Bear in mind that a watch in the $20 to $25 
class may be identical in its essentials to watches 
bearing prices two to three times as high. Price 
differences are often accounted for by the prestige 
of a well-known name, by national advertising, 
and by items of decoration and case design and 
details of the dial and watch band 

Only rarely would the consumer be justified in 
giving weight to the so-called list or pre-ticketed 
price of a watch. A watch bearing a price tag ol 
$87.50 as supplied by a distributor actually was 
sold at a retail price as low as $18.50. ‘Today 
there is no dependable relationship between the 
price that may be proclaimed by a printed or 
embossed tag and the price at which a product 1s 
actually intended to be sold Always keep this 
fact in mind in buying a watch 

The pot 
The pre-ticketed price is usually quite 


applies to many articles besides 
watches 
unreliable s a guide to value, and very often it’s 
just a come-on for the unwary consumer who 
underestimates the extent to which many a 
manufacturer or distributor is prepared to mis 


represent his product's true resale value 





Note to our readers 


Wi request 
information by lett 
check or money ordet 
dicate that the infor 
portance and \ ilue to 
staff in providing it 

Since the two k 
handled in different 
respondence on subscr n matters be wi 


a separate sheet rs on other topics 
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Electric clocks 


Except for external changes in shape and appear- 
ance, the new model electric clocks included in 
the present tests do not differ greatly from those 
which Consumers’ Research tested seven years or 
so ago. There is, however, at least one innova- 
tion that is of interest—the so-called ‘‘Snooz- 
Alarm” on the General Electric 7HA253-K and 
the ‘Sleep Selector’’ on the Westclox S10-Y; these 
are devices that enable the sleeper to steal addi- 
tional 5- or 10-minute intervals of sleep after the 
first alarm has sounded. This feature will be a 
boon to those who are so jolted when the alarm 
disturbs their early morning slumber that they 
have an impulse to throw the alarm clock out the 
bedroom window 

Major desirable characteristics in any electru 
cloc k are 
so proportioned that the clock cannot be knocked 
over easily; 3) a protective glass over the dial, one 
that will not be broken if the cloc is upset, or a 
clear plastic flat or convex disk that is not easily 
scratched or broken and does not deteriorate or 
become brittle with time; and 4) a time-setting 
mechanism that is easily and quickly set and, 
except on alarm clocks, capable of turning the 
hands in a counterclockwise as well as a clockwise 
direction 

Because an electric clock for use on alternating 
current may be expected to keep almost periect 
time, it is important that the hands and the dial 
ol the clock be so designed and shaped that on 
can read the correct time with reasonable a¢ 
curacy. For good readability, the minute mark 
ings should be located on the circumference of a 
circle rather than on the sides of a square or the 
boundary of an ellipse as is sometimes the cas 
and the minute hand should come close to but 
not extend over and conceal the graduatio1 
marks. It is also desirable that the minute hand 
be narrow or pointed like an arrow at its end 

As to alarm clo« ks, there are certain ¢ haractetr 
istics and features which Consumers’ Research 
feels should be a part of any electric alarm clock 
()} primar, importance is a so-called telltak 
which enables the user to note, at a glances 
whether the clock has stopped tor an interval 
because of an interruption of the electric suppl 
Such a device, which was formerly present o1 
most good electric clocks, was not pre vided o1 
of the models included in the present stud) 

It has been the practice of most manufacturers 
of electric alarm clocks to dispe nse with the tradi 
tional 60 minute-marks and provide, instead, 48 
markings corresponding to 15-minute intervals 
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1) a quiet-running motor; 2) a case 





Most consumers would be likely to assume 
perhaps, that one electric clock, aside from 
appearance features, is pretty much like an- 
other and should give about the same per- 
formance. Tests by Consumers’ Research 
however, brought to light a number of differ- 
ences in design that are well worth considera- 
tion by anyone planning to buy an electric 
clock for use in the home 











for setting the alarm during the 12-hour sweep of 
the hour-hand. The markings could also be con- 
strued to be 144 minutes apart, but even then it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to tell the time 
accurately when the minute hand is at some 
point other than one of the 12 hour-marks which 
indicate even hours. No doubt the reason for 
this choice of marking is to provide an easy 
method for setting the alarm (without providing a 
special dial for the alarm hand as some clocks do), 
for the 48 markings provide convenient 15-minute 
intervals instead of the 12-minute intervals that 
would be used in alarm setting when the dial has 
60 minute-marks around its circumference. 

Only one of the alarm clocks tested, the Har- 
mony House, had four dots between each two 
hour-markings; this clock thus indicated the 
time to the nearest minute. The kitchen clocks 
all had the proper minute graduations 

Another factor to be considered in judging an 
alarm clock is the ease with which it can be read 
in a dark room. 
dark, most manufacturers employ radium-lumi- 
nous hands and hour-markings, a method which 
is satisfactory in general, but in some instances 


To facilitate reading in the 


may make for poor time-telling qualities especially 
after a long period of use. The General Electric 
7H1A253-K, however, does not use luminous 
markings but rather employs a very small neon 
light behind the dial which makes both the black 
hands and hour-markings stand out in bold relief 
igainst a light colored, translucent dial plate 
With this clock it is very easy to tell the time in 
the dark, and the illumination gives a visual indi 
cation that the clock is plugged in and that the 
current is on. Further, the neon light provides 
a constant and continuous light source that does 
not become too dim to illuminate the hands 
properly in a year or two, as the radium-luminous 
type of marking often may. 

Almost anyone could replace, with ease, the 
‘snap-in’ crystals on the alarms tested. The 
cost of a replacement crystal is small, it j 





ordered directly from the manufacturer or his 
distributor. A case for some makes may cost as 
little as 20 cents. 

It will cost a good deal more to replace a motor 
that has become noisy or stopped altogether, even 
if you do the installation job yourself. If the re- 
placement is made by a local clock repairman, 
indeed, the cost may come to almost as much as 


the price one would pay for a brand new clock 


Replacement cost, dollars 





Crystal and 
Crystal Motor Motor 





Columbia 5 2.00 2.55 

General Electru 2.08 

Guibert information not available 

Harmony House 1.89 

Sesstons 3 

Spartus 2 5 1.75 
5 3 


56 


‘i 


Sunbeam 


Westclox Z 2 





All of the clocks tested had plastic cases and 
clear plastic crystals. The latter offer some ad- 
Plastic, 
however, is relatively soft and therefore may 


vantages when compared with glass. 


easily be scratched, an important consideration 
if a clock is to be used in an area where frequent 
dusting is required. 

All the clocks were found to start on a voltage 
as low as 80 and continued to run when the voltage 
was dropped as low as 30 volts for short intervals 
Thus, their timekeeping qualities should not be 
seriously affected by iarge variations in line 
voltage that may occur at times on most power 
networks. All the clocks ran satisfactorily in a 
room in which the temperature was maintained 
at 40 degrees and all the alarm clocks were found 
also to run satisfactorily in a room maintained at 
0°F. (Continued running at a low room tempera 
ture is a point of some importance to those hardy 
fellows who like sleeping in a well ventilated room 
in a cold climate 


The clocks tested were rated in the range from 
2 to 3 watts input, corresponding to yearly costs 
for electricity varying from about 60 cents to 90 
cents (with electricity at 34% cents per kilowatt- 
hour). The Gilbert, with only 1.25 watts input, 
was an exception and would cost about 40 cents 
per year. 

The connecting cords on all but one of the 
clocks were notably short and ranged from 3%4 
feet for the GE to 4% feet for the Westclox. The 
cord on the Gilbert was much longer, 5% feet, 
but this, too, was considered shorter than de 
sirable. 

The comments in the listings regarding the ease 
of reading the correct time were based upon judg- 
ments made at a distance of 15 feet. The list 
prices given include the 10 percent federal excise 
tax. The alarm sound of the alarm clocks was a 
steady buzz, which was judged adequately loud 
in all instances. All clocks were U.L. listed 

Listings are alphabetically arranged within the 
A and B groups 


A. Recommended 
General Electric Little Snooz-Alarm, Model 7HA253-K 
(General Electric Co., Ashland, Mass.) $8.78. Model 
with plain dial, $6.58; with luminous dial, $7.68 \n 
alarm clock, with Telechron sealed motor, said to be 
lubricated for life,’ driving a series of aluminum, brass 
Noise of 


motor and gearing when in new condition, negligible 


and plastic gears. Ease of servicing, good 


Protection against dust, good. Black numbers on white 


},! 


plastic dial, black hands. Ease of reading, very good 


both day and night. ‘“‘Snooz-Alarm” feature consists of 
a bar at the top of the case which, if depressed after 
alarm sounds, turns off alarm and delays alarm sound 
for about 10 minutes, a feature that some sleepers might 
deem desirable Ease of setting only fair (too many 
turns required but the hands could be set accurately 
Dial was graduated in quarter-hour intervals for con 
venience in setting the alarm (the less desirable method 
see text of article), rather than in minutes to permit 
reading the time correctly 

Sunbeam, Model B001 (Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 50 


$6.58 Alarm <« Sealed motor, said to be “‘lubri 


cated for life.”’ drives t of brass, steel, and nylon 


Kitchen clocks, from left to right: 
Columbia Pert S8-P, Spartus Twin 501, 
and Gilbert 104 
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Alarm clocks, from left to right: Sun- 
beam B001, GE Snooz-Alarm, Harmony 
House, Sessions Lorelei, and Westclox 
Drowse S10-Y. 


spur gears. Ease of servicing, satisfactory otor gear drive of nylon. brass, and steel; easily lubricated. 
noise, negligible when new Protection against ist Ease of servicing, satisfactory. Mechanism when in new 
very good. Embossed gold numerals on deep blue paper condition, relatively quiet Protection against dust, 
metal-laminate dial Ease of reading, relatively po good Ease of reading, good, but in a kitchen clock 
both day and night (though hands and dots marking especially minute markings should be at pointed end of 
hours were luminous Ease of setting hands, only fair nute hand rather than near its center where it is rela 
stiff control), and accurate setting was relatively diff wvely wide. Ease of setting, good, and accurate setting 


} 


cult to accomplish. Dial was graduated in quarter-hour vas relatively easy to accomplish (time-set control is at 


intervals for alarm setting (see text of article bottom of clock 


Westclox Drowse Alarm, Model $10-Y (\\Vestclox Ele: Harmony House (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 4K7082E) 
tric, Div. of General Time Corp., LaSalle, II $7.68 $5.77, plus postage. Alarm clock. Enclosed motor, but 
with plain dial, $6.58. Alarm clock. ““Open-type” moto rotor shaft can be lubricated without removing motor 
Brass, steel, and plastic spur gears. Rotor shaft can be from clock case, a desirable arrangement. Plastic. brass. 
oiled, as can other parts of gear train. Ease of servicin ind aluminum spur gears. Ease of servicing, good Pro 


luminous) hands 


good Noise of mechanism when in new conditio! tection dust, good. Whit 
~oliot >» » i st dus i gout I | 

negligible. Protection against dust, fairly good. Lum and numerals on black, red-lined dial f reading 

nous numbers and hands on neutral (gray) painted steel satisfactory, both day and night. Ease of setting hands, 


(preferable to metal foil-paper laminate type) dial. Eas satisfactory: accurate setting 


4 


was fairly 
of reading, very good in daylight, satisfactory at night plish | has 1-minute graduati 


Ease of setting hands, only fair, and alarm setting might niece shou Noise 


be changed accidentally while setting clock; accu tion, excessive on sampk 


: » sh; plish , 
setting was relatively difficult to accomplish would otherwise be worthy 
was “jerky’’). Dial was graduated in 4 


vals for alarm setting (see text of article 


Selector” feature comprises a 2-position push-l Co., Forestville, Conn.) $8.78 


Sessions Lorelei, Model CLISBA he Sessions ( 


trol at top of case which, if depressed after alarm sour bined nyton 


- . ? y 
turns off and delays alarm r 10-minut il é riy Roto 


interval, as selected [ ir trains 
Noise of mechanism when in 
B. Intermediate Protection against dust, good. 


Columbia Pert, Model $8-P Columbia Time Prod hands, dark blue dial. Ease o 
icts, LaSalle, Ill $5.45. Kitchen clock. Red plasti mn daylight, satisiactory at 
case with white dial and black hands and numerals but irate setting was rel 


Open-type”’ ; combined worm-gear and spur plish ial was graduated in 


gear drive, gears of ass, formica, and ce! Motor he less desirable method 
be iring not fully accessible for oiling 


servicing, good , of dial may scr: 


mar inside surface of clear plastic cover or cia 
’ 


f nishned surlact 


tal ] | ' ' \ } ni 
aKCS CIOCK apal oO Votse o1 mechs l 


in new condition, negligible Protection against dust Spartus Twin, Model 501 
, 
good Ease of iding, good, but in itche! ‘ cago 12 $4.06 Kitchen < 
minute markings should preferably be located on iT with white plastic molded numer 
ibed by the pointed end of the minute hand rather ifficult to clean. Hands were 
i near its center where the | l mall and the p nen ' ’ te | 
ind is relatively wide. Eas 
etting was relatively easy t satisfact 


is at center ol lace of clock vod ar I m t tion, excessive 
Gilbert, Model 104 Vm Ibert Clock rp reading 
sted, Conr $4.61 <itchen clock <] plas ise white 


with white dia! and black hands and numer el Setting 


’ 


clock w 
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Fastening things to walls 


Anchoring devices used on plaster and other walls, 


for pictures, cabinets, clocks, kitchen shelves and racks 


EveRY homemaker at one time or another is faced 
with the problem of attaching fixtures, shelves, 
cabinets, picture hooks, and other articles to walls, 
and sometimes the type of construction is such 
that ordinary nails or screws cannot be used, or 
would deface a surface or cause damage. Very 
often the use of a nail or screw will not provide 
sufficient strength to hold a valuable or heavy 
article. 

While several types of devices are available to 
be used for attaching heavy objects to a wall, not 
every type of fastener will do a particular job to 
best advantage. The kind to be used will depend 
upon the weight to be carried and the type of wall 
construction. For hollow walls constructed of 
2 by 4’s covered by plaster, plasterboard, fiber- 
board, tile, etc., the best holding power will be 
afforded either by expansion toggle bolts or screw 
anchors. 

A popular style of toggle bolt (Figure 1) has 
spring-operated folding wings which open up be 
hind the wall and grip firmly when the bolt is 
tightened Another type has a single wing 
pivoted off center so that it can turn through 90 
degrees by gravity after it has been pushed 
through the hole. A hole slightly larger in diam- 
eter than the folded wings must first be drilled 
into the wall; then the bolt is unscrewed from the 
wings and passed through a hole in the object that 
is to be fastened to the wall. The wings are then 
screwed back onto the end of the bolt, folded, and 
pushed through the hole in the wall into the air 
space behind, where they open up and are drawn 
flat against the inside of the wall by tightening 


Figure 1—-Toggle bolt. 


Figure 2—-Screw anchor. 


Figure 3—Picture hook 


the bolt. Toggle bolts are satisfactory for fixtures 
and objects that are to be installed permanently, 
but are not satisfactory for objects that may 
have to be taken down and replaced, as when the 
bolt is removed there is no means of retrieving 
the wings, which will fall down between the walls 

Split-sleeve tubular screw anchors (Figure 2) 
have a sleeve which opens up when the bolt is 
tightened, and become permanently affixed to 
the wall, permitting fixtures, etc., to be removed 
and replaced as desired on wood walls and on 
plaster walls not laid on concrete. For hanging 
pictures and mirrors that are not of great value 
or too heavy, the familiar angle picture hooks 
sold by hardware and variety chain stores are 
satisfactory (Figure 3 They are available in 
various sizes; the largest ones are ¢ laimed to sup 
port up to 100 pounds. They are designed so that 
the nail enters the wall at an angle of about 45 
degrees. Care must be used in installing to avoid 
damage to the plaster wall. A small piece of 
scotch tape applied to the spot where the nail is 
to be driven will help prevent chipping or spalling 
out of the plaster where the point of the nail has 


entered. 


For brick and concrete 

The type of fastener suitable for plaster or wall 
board will not serve on solid walls, such as brick, 
concrete, or concrete blo k A common type lor 
solid walls is the expansion a4 hor hollow fiber 


plug or hollow lead or plastic shield). Figure 
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Figure 4b—Expansion tube or 
shield made of lead, alloy, or 
plastic. 


Figure 4a—Expansion 
anchor, fiber plug type. 


4a and 4b). Anchors of this kind require that a 
hole of the correct size be drilled into the masonry 
with a star drill or a carbide-tipped drill 

When an expanding tube or shield, 
anchor plug, or fiber plug is placed in the hole and 
a wood screw, lag screw, or bolt is turned into it, 
the hollow tube expands, making a tight fit 
against the inner surface of the hole. 

Expansion anchors of the kind shown in Figure 
4c must be set in place with a special tool before 


plastic 


the screw or bolt is inserted. Expansion anchors 
are less expensive and come in smaller sizes than 
shields. 

A device for fastening 
articles, such as towel rails, soap dishes, etc., to 
any type of wall is the Fitsall screw anchor (Figure 


5). This is made only in one size for No. 5 to 


relatively small, light 


l4-inch screws. 

Those who have occasion to remodel a base- 
ment into a game room and wish to install furring 
strips on concrete or concrete block walls would 
likely find any of the above devices too time 
consuming to install because of the large number 

holes that would have to be drilled. For fur- 
ring a wall, it is better to use anchor nails, which 
are small perforated steel plates about 2 inches 
square with a 4-penny nail welded to their center 
These are cemented to the wall with 
then the furring 


(Figure 6). 
a special (Miracle) adhesive; 
strips are driven over the nails and the nails 
clinched. 

There are many other types of wall fasteners 
available, but those discussed are the ones most 
widely used by homeowners, and some are readily 
available in most hardware and 5-and-10-cent 
stores. The other types, such as self-drilling 
anchors and 
such as a gun with an explosive charge (dangerous 
in the hands of an amateur), are mainly for com- 


fasteners applied with special tools 


mercial use, and are not considered suitable for 
use by persons without special skill and experience. 
All of the devices listed below were judged to be 


satisfactory for their purposes. Effectiveness of 
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Figure 4c—Expansion anchor. 


any of the devices, however, depends on proper 
installation, particularly for fasteners which ob- 
tain their holding power by expansion against 
the sides of the hole. For all expansion anchors, 
the hole must be of the correct size and, for the 
Figure 4c, in a solid wall, the hole 


Too large a hole 


type shown 
must be of the correct depth also. 
will greatly reduce holding power. 


FOR HOLLOW CONSTRUCTION WALLS 
Screw anchors 


Fitsall (Fitsall Screw Anchor, 473 S. Franklyn St., 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y.) One size only for No. 5 to 
14-in. screws 1 in. in length or longer. Also satisfactory 


for solid walls. (Figure 5) 

Molly (Molly Corp., Reading, Pa.) 
sizes. (Figure 2) 
Molly Jack Nuts 
3@ in. thick. 
Star Wallgrips (Star Expansion, Mountainville, N.Y.) 


Available in 9 sizes. (Figure 2) 


Available in 9 


(Molly Corp.) For material up to 


(Similar to Figure 2) 
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Figure 5—Fitsall screw anchor for solid or 
hollow walls. 





Wing Ding (Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc., Gar- 
wood, N.J.) Three sizes for materials up to ¥¢, 34, and 
144 in. thick. (Figure 2) 


Toggle bolts 


(Figure 1) 
Ackerman-Johnson Ackerman Johnson Co., 623 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6) Spring and gravity types 
Available in sizes 44 to 4 in 

Diamond Spring (Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., In 
\vailable in sizes 44 to 1% in. diameter. Gravity type 
with no springs is available in sizes from 4 to 4 in 


Loktite (U.S. Expansion Bolt Co., York, Pa.) Sizes 
lg to 14 in. diameter 


The Rawlplug Co., Inc., New 
l 


Raw! Spring Wings 
Rochelle, N.Y.) Available in sizes from to 
diameter. 


2m 


Star Expansion) Available in several 


Star Springin 
sizes 


Tumb-L-Tite (U.S. Expansion Bolt Co.) 


Sizes 4 to % in. diameter 


Gravity type 


Picture hook 
(Figure 3) 


Bull Dog (FE. H. Tate Co., Boston) Seven sizes 
pacity, 1, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, or 100 Ib. 


FOR SOLID WALLS 


Expansion anchors 
(Figure 4c) 


Ackerman-Johnson (Ackerman Johnson Co Sizes 


from 6-32 to 1 in.-8 


Diamond (Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., In Sizes 


from 6-32 to 34 in. 
Korker (U.S. Expansion Bolt Co.) Sizes from 6-32 to 
84 in.-10. 


Rawl Calk-ins (The Rawlplug Co., Inc.) Sizes 6-32 
to 34 in.-10 


Tampin (Star Expansion) Sizes from 6-32 to 34 in.-10 


Figure 6 Anchor nail. 


Lead or alloy shields 
Diamond Lag Shields and Screw Shields 


Expansion Bolt Co., Ine Figure 4a) 


Raw! Lag Shields and Scru Shields The Rawlplug 


Co., Inc.) (Figure 4a) 


Star Expansion Shields Star Expansion 


Figure 4a 


Diamond 


Several 
types available 


U.S.E. Shields U.S. Expansion 
Figure 4a 


types available 


Fiber plugs—can also be used for hollow 
walls 


Figure 4b 
Pibr-Slev (Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc.) 


Rawiplug (The Rawlplug Co., In 
handy kit form at $1, consisting of 20 No. 8 Rawlplugs, 
20 No. 8 assorted screws, screw eyes, hooks, nails, and a 
No. 8 Rawildrill 


Star Fibrplug (Star Expansion 


\lso available in 


Anchor nails 
(Figure 6) 


Miracle Miracle Adhesive ( orp New York City) 





Change of 


If you change your address, please notify Con- 
SUMER BULLETIN at least six weeks before the 
change is to go into effect, if at all possible 

Be sure to give both the old and new addresses. 
It is best to type or “print’’ your name and ad- 
dress, to insure maximum legibility. The address 


address 


portion clipped from the wrapper of your latest 
copy of ConsuMER BULLETIN will be helpful. If 
your new city has postal zone numbers, be sure 
to include the zone number in your new address. 
It will help in getting your BULLETIN to you 
more promptly. 
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Lamp bulbs 


PROBABLY the most common complaint made 
about lamp bulbs is that they burn out too soon, 
and one often hears the report that certain lamps 
have a life which is only a fraction of the 750 or 
1000 hours they are supposed to have. In many 
localities there is good justification for the com- 
ment. But the blame, usually placed on lamp 
manutacturers, is in most instances chargeable 
rather to the power companies; short bulb life is 
usually caused by variations above normal in the 
voltage of the electricity in your home The life 
of a standard 60-watt lamp, which is designed to 
burn for 1000 hours when connected to a 120-volt 
source of electricity, is reduced by about 40 per- 


cent when the voltage is only 5 volts higher, or 


125 volts. (Conversely, its life is increased about 
‘ 


0 percent if it is run on a steady 115 volts instead 
of the rated 120 

Clearly, early burnouts would occur less fre- 
quently if the lamps were made for operation or 
130 volts, but actually lighted with electricity at 
120 volts. Variations of this important principle 
are used by practically all manufacturers of light 


bulbs to provide so-called ‘‘long-life’’ lamps 


which have average lives ranging from 2000 to 
5000 hours 

The advantage of long life, however. cannot be 
provided without an important accompanying 
disadvantage, for as the expec ted life is extended, 
the brightness of the light from the bulb and its 
efficiency in use of current are greatly reduced 
Thus, one notes at once, when comparing a 
standard 60-watt lamp with a long-life 60-watt 
lamp, that the latter is noticeably less bright. 

If you have little interest in the cost of ele 
tricity for the lights you use, it may be that you 
will want to use long-life lamps. Certainly they 
have obvious advantages for use in hallways and 
on porches, and in outdoor fixtures where replace 
ment involves some difficulty or hazard. As a 
rough working rule, to maintain the customary 
light output you may replace the standard- 
type bulb you have been using with the next 
higher wattage lamp of the long-life type. Thus, 
if you use 60- and 75-watt lamps in the lighting 
fixtures in your home, replace with 75- and 100- 
Your electri 
company will welcome the change, for it will be 
clearly evident in your light bill, although the 
amount of light available will not change signifi 


watt long-life lamps, respectively 


cantly 

If, however, you are one of the many who are 
concerned about the monthly outlay for ele 
tricity, stay with the standard type of incan 
descent lamps They are not only less expensive 
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Light from a standard inside-frosted bulb (on the left) is emitted 
principally from the center of the bulb. Light from the Westing- 
house and Duro-Lite buibs tested is more diffused because the 
glass bulb, itself, acts as the source of the light. 


initially, but they provide the homeowner with 
more light tor less money, over any given period 
of time. For example, consider a single-lamp 
socket in your home in which you now burn a 
standard 75-watt bulb 5 hours each evening 
During the next 10 years, use of that single socket 
will cost vou about $48 for electricity (calculated 
at $0.035 per kilowatt-hour, which is approxi 
mately the average cost paid for electricity for 
lighting) plus more than $5 for the lamps you will 
use. If you substitute one of the long-life lamps 
now being heavily promoted by department 
stores, such as 75-watt Eternalite (see February 
1958 CONSUMER BULLETIN) for the standard type, 
your total costs will be the same, $53 ($51 for 
electricity plus $2 for lamp replacement), but 
only three quarters as much light will be supplied as 
with the usual or standard-type frosted bulb. If 
you use /00-watt Eternalites, so that there is no 
reduction in light output, costs lor electricity 
alone would rise to about $68, a very substantial 
extra cost 

It is obvious that, though the long-life lamps 
may have their uses, in some unusual instances, 
they are not bargains at any price. Department 
store and other advertising in newspapers and 
magazines has been very misleading and would 
lead prospective purchasers to believe the long- 
life lamps are a great economy to the user and 
that their use involves no disadvantage whatever 

The two lamps included in this report, the 
Westinghouse Eye Saving White and the Duro-Lite 
Tru-White, are examples of lamp designs in which 
the bulb life and light output have been chosen by 
the manufacturer to provide special character- 
istics, increased brightness with the Westinghouse 
Eye Saving White lamps, and long life with the 
Duro-Lite 
so-called ‘“‘cooling crown’’ on the Duro-Lite is 
claimed to give a bulb that operates at a lower 


Both employ new bulb shapes. The 





temperature than the bulb of the usual form 
likely true because the envelope of the bulb is 
slightly greater in area than the standard [A-19) 
bulb) Less bulb-blackening is also claimed 
The difference, if any, was not sufficiently 
noticeable in Consumers’ Research's tests to be 
significant.) The 60-watt Duro-Lite, designed 
for 2500-hour life, gave slightly more light 
than the 75-watt Marvel previously reported, 
somewhat less light than a standard frosted 60- 
watt bulb, and provided noticeably less light than 
the Westinghouse Eye Saving White. 

The 60-watt Westinghouse Eye Saving White 
lamps tested were found to provide approximately 
850 hours of average life and to draw slightly 
about 3 percent) more than 60 watts. The 
standard type ol lamp averages about 60 watts 
during its life span, when tested at fixed voltage 
By shortening the usual life and increasing the 
input slightly, the makers of the Westinghouse 
lamp have given more light as they claimed 
Consumer’s Research found, however, that the 
life of this bulb may be dependent in many 
instances not on its burning time but rather 
on the care with which it is handled. Three of 
the 10 lamps tested failed to light after 700 hours 
of burning following their removal from the test 
racks to make measurements of light output 
Although bulbs under test were handled with care, 
the operation evidently produced enough jarring 
or impact to break the filaments of the three which 
failed. The lamp was found also to be poorly 
adapted for use in “trouble lights,”’ simply be- 
cause its filament did not stand up well under 
semi-rough usage. In the case of the Westing- 
house Eye Saving White 60-watt lamp, therefore, 
we consider that any effort to calculate closel\ 
the cost of the lamps in use would be meaningless 

Consumers’ Research has not calculated figures 
tor cost ol operation ol the 60-watt Duro-Lite 
because its light output is not comparable to the 
standard 60-watt lamp It is extimated that cost 


A fine white silica powder, deposited on the inside of the Duro-Lite 
and Westinghouse bulbs, is employed to increase light diffusion 


for electricity would amount to about 10 percent 
more than for the standard [rosted type if a lamp 


were available giving equivalent light output 


A. Recommended 


Duro-Lite Tru-White (Duro-Lite Lamps, Inc., North 
Bergen, N.J 69c. Rated life, 2500 hr. A good com 
promise between the standard frosted-type lamp and 
the very long-life lamps for those who prefer a lamp with 
longer-than-standard rated life, for use in fixtures that 
are hard to get at. Well constructed, with brass bas 
60-watt bulb tested 


B. Intermediate 


Westinghouse Eye Saving White (\\ estinghouse Lamp 
Div., Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, N.J.) 
25« Rated life, 1000 hr. Provides a well diffused white 
light CR’'s tests indicated that there was 
additional it output available 

standard frosted-type bulbs. For th i whom 
he apparently greater fragility « ilb text 
vould be unimportant, it would | worthy of an A 


Recommended rating 60 


Water purifying devices 


THE importance of bacterially safe water as 

means for preventing illness is so great that one 
should not take chances with any improvised or 
proprietary home or field-use water-purifying dé 


vi e or filter. \ large number oO! Sue h applian es 


purification” and “sterilization” 


sold ior 


of drinking water in the home, or for removal of 
hlorine Some of these are based on the alleged 
vonders of activated charcoal or perhaps a “‘ magi 
metal,”’ or ultraviolet light: the sales literature 
may even be supported by what appear to be re 


ports [rom reput ible laboratories Some of these 


devices may function for a time, but will after a 
short period of use lose their efficiency as removers 
of taste, odor, and bacteria Manufacturers ol 
filters often make claims for removal ol gases, off- 
tastes, acid, hardness iron from the w iter; 
these claims will usually be talse or mislea 


important respects 


Che best in sal { ns tor puri 
lor a camping trip is vigorous boiling conti 
tor several minutes u ce or bucke 


' 
made of galvanized iro 
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Things we can do without 


From time to time Consumers’ Research will 
briefly discuss certain items that are widely pro- 
moted in advertisements on the Sunday mail 
order pages of big-city newspapers, in popular 
magazines, especially the home and hobby 
type, or by direct-mail solicitation, goods which 
have turned out upon investigation to be far less 
desirable than one would have a right to expect 
from a reading of the advertisements or promo 
tional literature. Nominations from our readers 
for products to be considered in this department 


ol 


will be welcomed. 

Unwoven towels. 
mail pieces of the sort reproduced below are not 
new, but they have continued to appear over man) 
years despite various actions of the Federal Trade 
Note the almost identical language 
of the two offerings—both at 
prices, although one price is four times the other 
The illustration which appears in both advertise 
ments is actually a picture of 50 of the paper-like 
towels folded in five packages of 10 each, not the 
five thick, fluffy towels that one might think the 
The 20-towel offer, of cours 


Advertisements and direct 


Commission. 
‘staggering low’ 


picture portrayed. 
included only two such packages, although the 
photo used in the advertisement showed five 
packages. 

50 Towel Company is one of many names used 
by partners Marcus and Leon Rosenfeld in selling 
“unwoven” towels. Others have been Towel 
Shop, L & M Co., 40 Towel Co., and Wholesal 
In 1954, the partners agreed in a Fed 
eral Trade Commission stipulation that the: 
would disclose in all advertising that their towels 


This means that they are mace 


Towel Co 


were unwoven. 


by a process very similar to that used for making 
paper, and the product differs from the familiar 
woven towel fabrics in a number of important 
respects. As a matter of fact, the towels look 
and feel and act much more like paper than they 
do like ordinary fabric towels which the adver- 
tising suggests to many 

Despite the presence of the word “‘unwoven"’ 
in the ads, a great many people continued to be 
misled in one way another. The St. Louis 
Better Business Bureau reported that complaints 
about non-woven towels were so numerous from 
people all over the country that the Bureau simpl\ 
forwarded the letters of complaint to the local 
Recently the 
under 


or 


Post Office Inspector-in-Charge 

Rosenfelds agreed to a new F.T.< 
which they will be prohibited from using the 
word “towels” to describe their non-woven prod 


order 


ucts unless they clearly disclose that the towels 
the 


have the characteristics of sort ol 


towels that are in common use 


do not 
fabric 
Note in the illustrated offerings that 
and handling”’ percent 
big-type price (a point to watch in all mail-order 
advertising An extra charge for postage and 
handling is very often a wav of making the basi 


ae postage 


charges add 25 to each 


price seem lower and more attractive to prospec- 
tive customers. 

The manufacture cloth 
burgeoning industry responsible for a number of 
legitimately But a 
representative of one of the larger firms in the 
field has told Consumers’ Research that, using 


currently known techniques, his company could 
LARGE 


of non-woven is a 


useful consumer products 





LARGE NEW 
TOWELS 


GUARANTEED 


none 


20 


EVERY 


greatest 


WORD 


towel offer bar 


stonishing but 
World's 


marvelous large, 


TRUE! 


yes 20, un- 


brand new (not seconds) 


tton in beautiful colors 


and white $1.60 40c 
hdig.) or $2.00 in all! We sell at staggering low 
quantities direct from 
Towels since 1953! 
retuin Towels 


woven lint-free cx and rayon 


only (plus for postage and 


price 
because we buy huge 
more than 23,650,000 
not thrilled and delighted, 
for your trouble—and we'll cheerfully 

chase price, but order NOW before offer is cancelled! 
No C. O. D.'s on this low price 





20 TOWELS FOR $1.60 
(Plus 40c for postage & hdig.) 


WHOLESALE TOWEL MART 


Box 368, Dept. T. C., Lake Village 2. Arkansas 


not market a towel that would dry dishes satis- 
a 
NEW 


g g Ou 2: 


NEW Unwoven Cotton and Rayon 


eS ee 
Unretouched Photo: Our Towels for $1.00 Offer 


Astonishing but EVERY WORD GUARANTEED 
TRUE! World's greatest towel offer bar none— 
60, yes 50, marvelous, large, brand new (not 
seconds) in beautiful colors and white... only 
$1.00 (plus 25c for postage & bdlg.) or $1.25 in alt/ 
We sell at staggering low price because we buy 
huge quantities direet from MILLS—more than 

650,000 Towels since 1953! If you're not thrilled 
and delighted, return Towels—keep 10 Free for 
your trouble—and we'll cheerfully refund pur- 
chase price. Order NOW before offer is eaneelint. 
No C.0.D's 


SC TOWEL CO. Dept. /\ Box 881, St.Louis, Mo 


50 








A postal-card offering mailed to prospective customers. 
The “‘words"’ are guaranteed true, but not the picture 
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factorily and could at the same time be sold at a 
price sufficiently below that of ordinary woven 
fabric towels to attract many customers 

Consumers’ Research recommends: Pass up 
“bargain” offers of unwoven towels. 

Achromatic telescope. The telescope offered in 
the reproduced advertisement of Optik Instru- 
ment Company turned out to be one made by the 
Criterion Company of Hartford, Conn. Criterion 
widely advertises similar instruments under its 
own name, and the same or similar telescopes are 
also sold by Busse Sales Co. from the same street 
address in Hartford as that used by Criterion. 

Optik Instrument Company's advertisements 
each headed, ‘“* NEVER BEFORE AT THIS LOW PRICI 
and each offering what appears to be the same 
instrument at $14.95, appeared at intervals in the 
Sunday mail-order section of the New York Times 


for at least four months. One might justifiably 
question this advertiser's idea of the meaning of 
‘never before,”’ and to some it might seem that 
the advertising department of the Times had an 
odd blind spot not to notice and prevent an 
apparent misrepresentation. 

lo put it bluntly, the instrument examined by 
Consumers’ Research did not provide “images so 
crystal clear’’ as to make our observers “‘feel like 
reaching out and touching them.”’ This was not 
surprising; it is a well-known optical principle 
that the maximum practicable magnifying power 
of a telescope, even one with very high quality 
lenses, is about 40 times the diameter in inches of 
‘120-power achromati 


main lens’ of this instrument measured across 


the objective lens, and the ‘ 


about 1% inches, which would limit its useful 
magnification to about 45 times. 

Four different magnifications, 20x, 40x, 75x, and 
120x, could be obtained by rearranging lenses and 
spacers at the eye end of the telescope after pull- 
ing off the friction-held brass eyecup. Even with 
the two lower magnifications, which were the 
only ones within the theoretically possible useful 


WEVER BEFORE AT THIS LOW ee 120-POWER 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE 
Complete with 5 Ft. Hardwood Tripod! 


EXTRA BONUS GIFTS: . 


© 273-page book, ‘Handbook of the Heavens” y = 
© Magic Star Finder Dial . 

} 
Neve all th 5 years we've sold ‘ : 
~s y " A ~ Le e s + ud ~~~ : 


range of this instrument, the images obtained were 


100% AMERICAN MADE 
OmeecT FeOm 
manuractuam To Tow 


judged to be poor. Observers were unable, for ex- 
ample, to make out the four br ghtest satellites 
of Jupiter or the rings of Saturn, both of which 
sights should be readily visible through any tele- 
scope to be used for astronomical study of even 
the most rudimentary sort 

The “extra bonus gifts,”’ a book and star chart, 
were worth-while items, but these can readily be 
obtained elsewhere. The paper-covered Mentor 
edition of New Handbook of the Heavens is widely 
sold at 50 cents, or can be ordered by mail for 55 
cents from New American Library, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. The Star Explorer, a 
revolving chart adjustable to show the stars 
visible at a civen date and time, can be ordered 
postpaid for 50 cents from the publisher, Dr. H.S 
Rice, 2728 Henry Hudson Parkway, New York 63, 
N.Y From this source, incidentally, you will 
get a flat chart, carefully packaged, not one 
creased and damaged by being folded to fit into 
the carton for a telescone.) 

As for the $14.95 Criterion telescope offered by 
Optik Instrument Co., Consumers’ Research does 
not recommend its purchase. The poor viewing 
it affords of astronomical objects might well 


dampen enthusiasm of a youngster with a possible 
budding interest in astronomy, that might be 
encouraged by a somewhat better instrument. 


Emendation to Consumer Bulletin 


Garage door operators 
Page 17, Col. 1 and 2, April "60 Bulletin 


It was incorrectly stated in the listing of the Crane Model 
OR37 that this model “would be worthy of an A-Recom- 
mended rating if purchased for use in an area where power 
Obviously, no operator could 
function if there was a power failure. In CR’'s tests, 
however, the Crane operator, as well as the Rado-matic 
CP-TD-L-RIT, failed to operate satisfactorily on reduced 
line voltage, and both operators might be subject to 
unsatisfactory operation where there are wide fluctu 

ations below normal line voltage. The Crane operator 
would be worthy of an A-Recommended rating as stated 


failures are infrequent.” 


if used in an area where line voltages are not alluwed to 
fall far below the normal 120 volts 

The manufacturer has informed CR that a protective 
covering over the motor and drive mechanism is available 
for the Vemco Model 444 operator, if desired by the 
purchaser. When thus equipped, Vemco 444 would be 
worthy of an A- Recommended rating 


Page 14, Col. 1, illustration 

The transmitter and receiver used with the Alliance 
Genie operator had a carrier frequency of 213 kilocycles 
rather than 27.255 megacycles, as stated in the legend 
beneath the illustration. The radio controls for the 
Edco are similar 
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Valuable reference work 


on flammable materials 


OnE of the many useful books published by the 
National Fire Protection Association, and one 
which should be available in industrial and gen- 
eral libraries and especially libraries of munici- 
palities and industries that have fire prevention 
and fire-control problems, is Flammable Liquids 
and Gases, Volume I of the National Fire Codes, 
1958 (National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass.). 

This book treats the many problems in the 
storage and handling of flammable liquids at 
length. It discusses the hazards that arise in 
spray painting, in welding, and cutting. There is 
an extended treatment of liquefied petroleum gas 
piping and appliance installations including unit 
heaters, clothes dryers, incinerators, boilers, and 
furnaces, with a discussion of the flues and vents 
needed. Draft hoods designed to prevent a 
sudden downdraft from blowing out the flame art 
also discussed, along with chimney designs that 
tend to prevent the occurrence of back drafts. 

There is a section on installation of gas piping 
and gas appliances in buildings, with discussions 
of piping and its problems, installation of water 


heaters of several types, gas ranges, room heaters, 
boilers, and furnaces, clothes dryers, incinerators, 
and thermostats. There is a full discussion of 
the proper practices in venting of gas appliances. 

The book includes an extensive treatment of 
the flammable-gas hazards of hospital operating 
rooms. 

Especially valuable for all those concerned with 
flammable liquids, gases, and volatile solids is a 
discussion of fire extinguishing methods for vari- 
ous hazardous materials. A 35-page table gives 
data on the fire and explosion hazards of gases, 
liquids, and solids, from acetone to whiskey and 
xylene, and explosion limits of liquids that may 
cause an explosion when heated. There is also a 
table of 118 pages giving the flash point of over 
3500 products by trade name (brand) and indicat- 
ing the manufacturer and the principal uses of 
the products named, which cover the wide range 
from cleaning fluids to insecticides, paint thinners, 
furniture polish, rust preventives, and adhesives. 
Any manufacturing plant or office which makes 
use of trade name flammable liquids will find the 
information in this table of the greatest value 





Butane gas seeping into water mains endangered the lives of 
thousands of persons in an Illinois town and required the 
clearing of 2500 persons from their homes in an area of 50 
square blocks, to safeguard them from the violent explosions, 
of which there were severa! that took place in homes and a 
store. This incident occurred because workmen, through an 
error of a sort easily made, made a wrong connection of a 
pipe from a gas tank into a city water pipe. The gas tank 
discharged quantities of bottled (LP) gas into the city water 
mains 


Six persons were killed and at least 50 injured by an ex- 
plosion of gas in a church in which the installation was made 
by people not expert in methods and devices which guard 
against the very serious hazards that can accompany gas used 
in the heating of buildings. In this instance a furnace had 
been installed by one concern, duct work by another, and 





Gas installations, unless carefully and intelligently made 
can involve great hazards to life and property 


the wiring and pipe work by a third contractor. One of the 
men who had worked on the installation was a serviceman, 
but the others were not. Changes had been made in the 
wiring after its installation, but no one knew who made the 
changes. The custodian tried to start the furnace, but as he 
smelled gas, he turned off the gas and electricity, then, later, 
@ parishioner volunteered to turn it on. When he did, an 
explosion occurred which completely demolished the 
church, killed a number of persons, and injured many more 
Improper installation and maintenance, and defects in the 
equipment, coupled with lack of knowledge of its opera- 
tion, were believed to have been the cause of this terrible 
accident. Accidents of this sort would be rare if those re- 
sponsible for installing and using gas heating and cooking 
appliances would familiar.ze themselves with some of the 
important facts and safe methods of installation set forth in 
the book described in the brief review above 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Does “buy now, pay later” cost too much? 


THE GREAT American habit of buying on the cuff 
whatever is most desired at the moment, a pink 
Lincoln convertible or a trip to Paris by air, not 
overlooking household necessities, such as an 
automatic washer, a refrigerator, or a television 
set, is being given critical examination by econo- 
mists and legislators. Statistics indicate that 
the personal debt load of Americans is climbing 
at a faster rate than their disposable income, by 
a factor of two to one. 

If for any reason it should become important 
for those holding the bag to start collecting the 
unpaid or delinquent balances due on time pay- 
ment purchases (because of a strike, or unex- 
pected loss of job or other source of income), a lot 
of people would be in serious trouble. Most 
bankers and economists seem to think that the 
present debt load is not dangerous, but the more 
cautious suggest that at some point, perhaps soon, 
the rapid rise of personal debts in relation to 
income must level off. 

One question that is causing considerable dis- 
cussion at the present time is whether consumers 
really know what it costs them to buy “on time.” 
Credit is a long way from being free. It costs 
money to hire money. Those long-term “easy 
payments” will total up to a considerable sum by 
the time the last one is made. Take a $4000 auto- 
mobile, for example, bought with $1000 down and 
36 months to pay. It may actually cost $4550 in 
total. A washing machine selling for $330 cash 
will cost the purchaser $386 at $3.75 a week for 
103 weeks. 
examples of gouging the consumer in the credit 
selling field. One finance company in an Eastern 
state filed a schedule with the state banking and 
insurance department listing a charge of $60 per 
$100 financed, or an interest rate of something 
like 110.8 percent, and a department official ad- 
mitted that the charge was perfectly legal and the 
state could do nothing about it. An even higher 
rate was charged the purchaser of a $350 jalopy. 
The dealer got $200 as a down payment and to 
the $150 balance due added a $6 insurance charge 
and a $144 financing fee to be paid back at the 
rate of $50 a month for six months. The true 
interest rate on this transaction came to 316 


There are, of course, many flagrant 


percent. 

The question is whether consumers really care 
about the amount of interest they are paying to 
satisfy their wants or whether they just don’t 
want to be bothered doing arithmetic. Dr. 


George Katona, professor of economics and psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan, advances 
the opinion, which we believe to be sound, that 
even well-educated, upper-income families are 
woefully ignorant about the financial costs of 
installment purchases. There was a strong move 
in the Congress of the United States this past 
term to get some kind of bill passed that would 
require full disclosure of all interest charges on 
every item purchased by consumers on an install- 
ment basis. One proposal, indeed, would have 
required a two-price ticket on every piece of 
merchandise, one giving the sale price for cash, 
the other the price of the same item on a “ time- 
payment” basis. Although most retailers con- 
sider this latter proposal as tending to dampen all 
enthusiasm for installment buying, they would 
like to have consistent all-goods installment laws 
passed throughout the country to secure uni- 
formity of practices. 

In several states the attorney general's office 
has the authority to take action in protecting 
consumers against fraud and inordinately high 
interest charges. Just this past spring New Jersey 
passed legislation giving the attorney general new 
power to stop false advertising and setting limits 
to finance charges for automobiles and other mer- 
chandise. Licensing of all finance companies and 
automobile dealers is required, and loan contracts 
are required to spell out information about the 
terms of purchase. (It is to be hoped that pur- 
chasers read all such information before signing 
the contracts. New York and California are 
quite active in efforts to police frauds and 
gyps in the installment buying field through the 
state attorney general's office, and so to some ex- 
tent is the district attorney's office in a few 
large cities. 

Even an alert attorney general's office vigor- 
ously enforcing state laws and prosecuting per- 
petrators of frauds to the fullest extent does not 
suffice to keep the unwary out of trouble in pay- 
ing too dearly or more than they can afford for 
credit. Extensive reading of cases of misfortune 
in this field indicates that all too many people are 
willing to pay whatever it costs to get what they 
want immediately. They do not bother to read 
the fine print, which often spells out just what 
they are committed for, but sign their names on 
the dotted line without much deliberation, so 
that they may have the immediate use of a tele- 
vision set, a washing machine, or an automobile. 
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Perhaps in some cases the need seems to them so 
great that they feel they cannot afford to wait or 
shop around for credit. 


It is curious that American consumers who are 
inveterate shoppers and make a practice of going 
from dealer to dealer and thence to a discount 
house to get the best possible price on a new 
household appliance are so negligent in checking 
on how much they are paying for credit. The 
local bank, for example, will usually finance a 
substantial purchase for anyone who can establish 
a credit rating. The cost of the loan and terms 
of repayment will be clearly explained at the first 
interview. Credit unions also charge relatively 
low interest rates on loans to members. 


It is important, in figuring what credit costs, to 
get the actual amount in dollars and cents to be 
paid for the privilege of buying on time. Add 
that to the price of the item you are planning to 


buy and you will know exactly what you are going 
to pay for it. The actual figure is too often con- 
cealed by the multiple charges including taxes, 
insurance, various service charges, and interest 
(which in some cases will actually have to be paid 
at about twice the nominal or quoted rate). Thus 
those who are not expert in mathematics don’t 
really know, until they have added up the pay- 
ments when the final one has been made, just 
what the transaction has cost them, altogether. 
It is, however, your privilege to demand to know 
in advance exactly what the over-all total will be. 

Remember when you borrow to buy you are 
mortgaging your future. What you get may be 
worth it, but do a little figuring first to be sure 
That trip to Paris may be such a pleasant memory 
that you don’t mind paying for it for a year after- 
ward or it may be like a hangover, something you 
could very well have done without if you had 
counted the cost fully, in advance. 
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Phonograph Records 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbol 


Ratings (AA, A, B, et 


BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


) apply first to the quality of inter 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording. Most performances are available on both stereo and regular LP records 


SBeethoven: Sonata No. 9 (“Kreutzer’’) and Sonata 
No. 1. Francescatti (violin) and Casadesus (piano 
Columbia MS 6125. $5.98. The great “Kreutzer” belongs 
in the basic stereo library. There's never any question 
about the players’ technical facility. It seems to come so 
easily that there's a tendency to play with too much speed 
and spirit. But No. 9 can take it! Overside, a lesser work, 
gets the tenderness and gayety the music requires. Com- 
paring this new, one side stereo “‘Kreutzer’’ with the same 
artists’ recording of a decade ago (Columbia ML 4327) | 
hear less of a searing, piercing sound today, but slightly 
Actually, there’s little reason 
up the old mono for the new 

AA A 
Hungarian Dances & Dvorak: Slavonic 
Rhapsody No. 3 and Scherzo Ca priccioso Royal Phil- 
harmonic under Kubelik. Capitol SG 7209. $5.98. Nine 
of the Brahms’ dances are played, some with more spirit 
than others. The Dvofak pieces, so characteristic of this 
composer, are a pleasure to hear in this brilliant perform 
ance. Commendable recording with noticeable stereo 
separation. AA AA 

S)Brahms: Sonata in E Flat for Clarinet and Piano. 
Cioffi and Berkowitz. Trio in A Minor for Clarinet, Cello, 
and Piano. Cioffi, Mayes, Berkowitz. Boston BST 1014 
$5.95. Two subdued, autumnal works featuring the clari- 
net. Warm playing though not inspired. Strong presence 
in the recording A AA 

Brahms: Violin Concerto. Szigeti (violin) with the 
London Symphony under Menges. Mercury SR 90225. 
$5.98. No one could call Szigeti’s tone ravishing in this 
masterpiece but it would be out of order to deny his superb 
musicianship. So here is a disk that will certainly demand 
the attention of all who study the violin or enjoy the violin 
literature. The recording is excellent, with Szigeti standing 
far enough away from the mike to sound better than he 
often does on records. And he stands squarely in the 
middle. The orchestra gives strong support, but the tone 
of the oboe in the important second movement solo sounds 
raw A AA 

SChopin: Scherzos. Rubinstein (piano). RCA Victor 
LSC 2368. $5.98. So far as music values go, Chopin's four 
Scherzos rank in the middle of his output. They are dra- 
matic, imaginative, marvelous for a virtuoso with a feeling 
for Chopin. That's Rubinstein’s meat! Rather ‘/hard- 
sounding recording, but part of that is due to the nature of 
the music which is generally loud AA AA 

N) Delius: Florida Sune, Dance Rhapsody No 2, Over the 
Hills and Far Away. Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Beecham. Capitol SG 7193. $5.98. Pleasant music but 
not great music Beecham stands as Delius’ foremost 
champion. His direction is definitive, the performance 
meticulous. Once the background noise of the open- 
ing measures has passed, the recording is — clear, 
spacious AA AA 

S)Dvora4k: Symphony No. 2 and Slavonic Dances, Nos 
1, 3, 7, 8 Concertgebouw Orchestra under Haitink 
Epic BC 1070. $5.98. A symphony that touches the 
heart. Haitink, a young Hollander recently appointed a 
conductor of the Concertgebouw, knows the idiom, and 
his superb orchestra delivers the goods Good sound, 
lacking a bit in realistic highs AA A 

S)Gilbert and Sullivan: Jolanthe. Cantelo, Wallace, 
Young, Thomas, etc., under Sargent. 4 sides, Angel 3597 
$11.96. The overture suggests immediately you are in 
for a delightful operetta session. And what follows fully 
lives up to the overture. It's a marvelously integrated 
performance Fine engineering, too Don't miss 
it! AA AA 

Grieg: Piano Concerto & Litolff: Scherzo from Con- 
certo Symphonique. Katim (piano) with the London 
Philharmonic under Davis. Richmond B 19061. $1.98 


less body and volume 
why anyone should give 
stereo 

S Brahms: 


The melodic, popular Grieg which occupies about % of 
the disk comes through very well. Rather good recording, 
too, making for an economical disk, better than most 
of its class d 
S Khachaturian: Suite from Gayne & Kabalevsky: 
Suite, The Comedians. Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Golschmann. Vanguard SRV 113SD. $2.98. The music 
has gained popularity, though some consider it derivative, 
blatant, music of little depth. I think that criticism 
applies more to the Khachaturian than to the Kabalevsky 
On a demonstration disk such as this, the colorful orches- 
tration of both pieces works in their favor. Golschmann 
makes the music sound more refined than most conductors, 
but it’s doubtful that this is the best appeal in the Khacha- 
turian. As a matter of fact, I prefer the conducting of 
Kondrashin in Kabalevsky'’s The Comedians and in Khacha- 
turian'’s Masquerade Suite which are very well recorded 
on the new RCA Victor LSC 2398. Clear separation 
of channels in the Vanguard recording, wide-range 
sound A AA 
= Prokofiev: Peter and the Wolf. Michael Flanders 
(narrator) & Saint-Saéns: The Carnival of the Animals 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Kurtz. Capitol SG 7211 
$5.98. The popular Prokofiev piece gets the relaxed 
treatment. Flanders speaks clearly; the orchestra plays 
with too little bite. The Carnival of the Animals stands 
out. Quite extraordinary is the work of pianists Hephzibah 
Menuhin and Abbey Simon, and very good is the orchestra 
and the conductor. Well recorded, with rather strong 
directional effects, but more surface noise than we should 
hear A 
S)Puccini: Tosca Tebaldi, Del Monaco. London 
under Molinari-Pradelli. 4 sides, London OSA 1210 
$11.96. One of the foremost “realist’’ operas that still 
holds the stage. Excellent performance, though not per- 
fect. At times London as Scarpia sounds less evil than he 
should, due no doubt to his rather light voice. But Tebaldi 
and Del Monaco sing their best, which is good, indeed 
rhe direction brings out the utmost in the lyric parts, but a 
little less vigor than I like in the highly dramatic moments 
Rich recording AA AA 
SVerdi: Rigoletto. Tucker, Capecchi, D'Angelo, et 
under Molinari-Pradelli. 4 sides, Columbia M2S 901 
$11.96. Average performance of an operatic masterpiece 
Tucker as Rigoletto ranks well above his team mates 
Miss D'Angelo as Gilda is not yet ready for this exalted 
company, though she is promising. Capecchi as Rigoletto 
puts across the character remarkably well and sounds 
musical while so doing, though his voice never approaches 
Warren's in this role. Sluggish direction. Fair recording 
with many directional effects, but not up to the 
best A 
S\Weber: Overtures. Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Sawallisch, Angel S 35754. $5.98. Another superb disk 
of Weber overtures includes ““Euryanthe,” “Freischiitz,’ 
“Oberon,” etc. Appropriate sparkle, excitement, and 
sharpness of outline in the playing. Spacious, exceptional- 
ly clear recording AA AA 
S)Arias, Anthems and Chorales of the American Mora- 
mans. Vol. I. The Moravian Festival Chorus and Orches- 
tra under Thor Johnson. Columbia MS 6102. $5.98. It's 
good to hear these virile American religious works com- 
posed in the 100 years beginning around 1750. Included 
are compositions by John Frederik Peter, John Antes, 
Johannes Herbst, and others. The well rehearsed group 
performed at the festival in Winston Salem in June 1959 
Broad, pleasant recording AA AA 
S)Beethoven Overtures Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Markevitch. Deutsche Grammophon DGS 712019. $5.98 
Five overtures that reveal Beethoven's versatility, played 
with a little less depth than when played by top German 
orchestras under German conductors. Yet, there is plenty 
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of evidence of carefully rehearsed nuances and effects. The 
Egmont wins my unqualified approval. The group is at its 
best in Debussy and Roussel on DGS 712040, though I 
have yet to hear a disk that does full justice to Markevitch’s 
wide dynamic effects. A A 
@®Birgit Nilsson Sings Beethoven, Weber and Mozart 
(soprano). Philharmonia Orchestra under Wallberg 
Angel 35719. $5.98. Difficult arias from ‘‘Fidelio,” 
“Oberon,”’ “Der Freischiitz,"” ‘‘Don Giovanni,"’ plus the 
concert aria “Ah, Perfido!"’ I find little fault with the 
artist's musicianship and voice production. Yet she 
doesn't thrill me in these arias, composed to thrill listeners. 
Excellent orchestral support and recording. A AA 
Brass & Bamboo. Orchestra under Tak Shindo. Capitol 
ST 1345. $3.98. Oriental instruments and harmonies 
blend with our big band sounds to give a new, exotic per- 
sonality to such standards as “Caravan,” “Poinciana,’ 
“Skylark,” “Bali Ha’i,"” and others. Very well played 
and recorded. AA AA 
Dutch Band Organ. HiFi Record R 902. $4.95. ‘“Won- 
derful Copenhagen,”’ “‘Cuddle Up a Little Closer,” “Blue 
Tango,” ‘Under the Double Eagle,” and similar light fare 
played on a magnificent band organ, “‘the pride of Amster- 
dam,” which will remind you of carousel music. AA AA 
French Horn Masterpieces, Vol. 11. Stagliano (horn), 
Ulanowsky (piano). Boston B 212. $4.98. Short pieces 
by Glitre, Gretchaninov, and other Russians, plus such 
well known French composers as Poulenc, Fauré, Dukas 
Some arrangements for horn and piano, some horn originals 
Brilliant playing throughout. The stereo disk diffuses the 
horn as it sounds in a hall and puts the piano at some 
distance from the listener, though in proper balance to the 
horn. The mono version brings both instruments into 
the room, loud and clear. Both pleasing. AA AA 
French Wine Drinking Music. Franck Pourcel and His 
French Strings. Capitol T 10229. $3.98. Of a batch of 
Capitol lighter side releases, | enjoyed this disk most of 
all. Tasteful arrangements of pleasant tunes. Recom 
mended for dinner music or relaxed mood music. Wide 
range recording. AA AA 
SJmmortal Film Music. Russ Case and his Orchestra 
Rondo-lette SA 160. $2.49. If you're a movie fan, you 
may like to recall “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue,” “The 
Dream of Olwen,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Spellbound,” 
“Life of Stephen Foster,” and others. The tunes are 
acceptably played and recorded A 
SJust For Listening. N.Y. Philharmonic under Kos- 
telanetz. Columbia MS 6133. $5.98. Gershwin, Ker 
and Grofé are the composers in a program of light music 
well played, well recorded AA AA 
Lena Horne (vocalist). RCA Victor LPM 1895. $3.98 
Others think more of these songs by Burke and Van 
Heusen than I. What impresses me here is the singing of 
Lena Horne, who never sounded better, and the kaleido- 
scopic orchestral background conducted by Lennie Hayton. 
Perhaps it’s for Lena Horne fans, after all. Well recorded. 
Included are such titles as ‘‘Like Someone in Love,” “It's 
Anybody’s Spring,” “Just My Luck,” “My Heart is a 
Hobo.” AA AA 
Leonard Warren (baritone). RCA Victor LM 2453. 
$4.98. The recordings were made by Warren between 1950 
and 1959. Nearly all were released before his death. 
Included are principal baritone arias from Pagliacci, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Andrea Chénier, La Gioconda, and others 
This is a fine cxample of Warren's distinguished work. The 
recording is quite good AA A 
S)Music for Organ and Brass. E. Power Biggs (organ) 
and the Boston Brass Ensemble under Burgin. Columbia 
MS 6117. $5.98. Sixteen canzonas of Gabrieli and 
Frescobaldi, played on the new classic concert organ in the 
Busch- Reisinger Museum of Harvard University. Bril- 
liant music, with delightful contrasts between organ and 
brass. Good stereo separation, spacious sound. AA AA 
Netania Davrath Sings Folk Songs of Russia (soprano). 
Vanguard VSD 2056. $4.98. Thirteen folksongs in con- 
trasting moods. The voice sounds clear as a bell. An 
accordion figures prominently in the smal! orchestra. 
Good recording. AA AA 
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Say It Right. Edward Dumit (narrator). Grayhill GH 
100. (Grayhill Recording Studio, 1223 S. Harvard, Tulsa 
12, Okla.) $5.95. Would you like to know the correct 
pronunciation of Scherzo, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, 
“I Pagliacci,” ‘Le Coq D'Or,” and over 400 other com- 
posers, opera titles, ballet titles, etc.? This record has been 
devised to provide that information. Mr. Dumit, who 
directs radio and television at the University of Tulsa, 
pronounces the words printed in a pamphlet. In the il- 
lustration of musical terms, pianist Jerome Rappaport ably 
assists him. A splendid idea, well executed. AA AA 

60 Years of Music America Loves Best. Various Artists. 
4 sides, RCA Victor LM 6074. $3.98. Victor celebrates 
the 60th birthday of Little Nipper, the fox terrier listening 
to His Master’s Voice, with the release of these “reprints” 
of popular electrically recorded pieces, with the exception 
of Caruso’s “Vesti la Giubba” which was acoustically re- 
corded. Artists include Whiteman, Horowitz, Gene 
Austin, Heifetz, Toscanini, Duke Ellington, Iturbi, 
Perry Como, Harry Belafonte, and many others. It's a sort 
of benefit variety show. nostalgic and often good. Fairish 
recording on the average. The engineers have turned out 
some remarkable ‘‘re-makes.”’ 

Strolling Violins. Frank York and His Orchestra. Coral 
CRL 57294. $3.98. Dinner Music as heard in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. An orchestra featuring violins, with 
Frank York as the occasional hardworking soloist, plays 
special arrangements of “Come Back to Sorrento,” 
“Wunderbar,” “Autumn Leaves,” “Around the World,” 
and similar tunes—and plays them well. Acceptably 
recorded. AA A 

Sweet Adelines. Women's Barbershop Quartets (singers). 
Decca DL 8968. $3.98. The 1959 medalist winners’ official 
recordings made at the 13th annual quartet competition in 
Tucson. There's excitement and captivating harmonies 
aplenty when the gals compete. Five (quartets in all, 
singing such numbers as “All By Myself,” ““Got No Time,” 
“I'd Love to Live,” “Gone,” “Boy of Mine.” No devotee 
of the barber shop quartet should miss this disk, which is 
well recorded. AA AA 

The Beautiful Garden of Prayer. Porter Heaps (pipe 
organ). Summit LP 508. $3.98. One of five new albums 
this performer has recorded on the WGN pipe organ. In 
this album he plays “The Old Rugged Cross,” “Blessed 
Assurance,” ““God Be With You,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” 
and similar selections contrasting pipe sound with bells, 
taking liberties with tempi, and in general giving a very 
personal account of the music. Well recorded. B AA 

The Hank Williams Songs. Pete King Chorale. Kapp 
K 1186. $3.98. Principally popular songs and country 
music tastefully arranged for small mixed chorus and 
rhythm band. Of its kind, outstanding. Included are such 
titles as “Half As Much,” “Jambalaya,” “I Can't Help 
It." Spacious recording. AA AA 


DECCA distributes the European recorded, manufac- 
tured, and factory-sealed Deutsche Grammophon disks. 
The label has always offered a high standard of perform- 
ance and fidelity of classical music and the current lot of 
12 new stereo disks I have heard live up to this standard. 
Yet, I come away with a few favorites which I highly 
recommend for performance and fidelity, if you can over- 
look some pops. Here they are: Simoneau and Alarie in 
a French-Italian opera recital on 138056. Fischer-Dieskau 
and Tépper in Barték’s gripping one act opera, Bluebeard’s 
Castle, on 138030. Ernst Haefliger (tenor) in a Schubert 
song cycle masterpiece, Die Schone Miuillerin, plus 10 
Schumann lieder on 136039/40. Svjatoslav Richter in an 
admirable performance of the Schumann piano concerto 
and three shorter Schumann pieces on 138077. Haydn's 
Missa Sanctae Caeciliae with Stader, Hoeffgen, Holm, 
Greindl, with Chorus and Orchestra of the Bavarian Radio 
under Jochum on 138028/9. Dvofak’s Requiem performed 
by Stader, Wagner, Haefliger, Borg, with the Prague 
Philharmonic under Ancerl on 138026/7. Stunning re- 
cording, in the last two items, of big forces. The stereo 
disks list at $6.98 and the mono disks at $5.98. 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 17 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person. but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 


The sources of the reviews are: 
Boxoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Joint Estimates of 
Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency, New York 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magasine, Release of the 
D. A. R. Preview Commitiee, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly). 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 


Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y" for 


young people (14-18), and “C” for children, at the end of each line 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.dr-c AY‘ 
All the Fine Young Cannibals dr-c A 
All the Young Men war-dr AY 
Amazing Mr. Teas, The 

(British) 
Angry Silence, The (British 
Apartment, The 
As the Sea Rages (German) 


Battle Flame 
Battle in Outer Space 

Japanese) 
Battle of Blood Island war-mel 
Battle of the Sexes, The (British). .com . 
Beatniks, The 
Because They're Young mov 4 
Bell Boy, The com 
Bells Are Ringing mus-com-< 
Big Chief, The (French) com AY 
Big Jeeter (Italian) dr AY( 
Blitzkrieg (German) war-doc 
Blood and Steel war-dr AYC 
Bobbikins (British) com AYC 
Boy and the Pirates, The adv-c AY( 
Breakout (British)... war-dr A} 
Brides of Dracula, The 

(British) .... : mel-c AY 
Bridge, The (German) dr A 
Broth of a Boy (Irish) com AY( 


Campbell's Kingdom (British).mel-c AYC 
Captain's Table, The (British). . com-: 
Career Girl. ... dr- 
Carry On, Constable (British). . com . 
Carry On, Nurse (British). com / 
Chance Meeting (British) cri-mel-< 
Chasers, The (French) dr / 
Cine Ballets de Paris (French) doc-: 
Circus of Horrors (British) mel-< 
College Confidential 

Comanche Station... wes- 
Come Back, Africa doc-dr 
Conspiracy of Hearts (British). war-dr . 
Cossacks, The (Italian) hast-dr-c 
Counterplot ; 

Cover Girl Killer! (British) cri-mel . 
Crack in the Mirror... dr 4 
Crazy for Love (French) dr , 
Cuban Rebel Girls war-dr . 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
ode—adventure 

bsog—-biography 

¢—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor 
Warner Color, etc 

car—car§toon 

com—comedy 

crs—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr—drama 

fon—tantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

noe—dramatization of a novel 
rom—tTomance 

scs—ecience fiction 

soc—social-problem drama 
trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 


Trucolor 


wes— western 


Dangerous Age, A 

Day They Robbed the Bank of 
England, The (British)... mys-mei 

Dinosaurus (British) SCI 

Dog of Flanders, A com-t 

Dog's Best Friend, A cri-mel . 

Dreams (Swedish) 

Drunken Angel (Japanese) 


Easiest Profession, The (French). .com 

Electronic Monster, The 
(British) 

Elmer Gantry dr-« 

Enemy General, The war-dr z 

Escape from Terror mys-mel-« 

Expresso Bongo (British) 


Fall of the House of Usher, The 
(British) mel-c A} 
Female, The (French dr-c / 
Female Fiends mel / 
Ferry to Hong Kong (British). .me/-c A} 
Fidelio mus-dr AY 
A 


mys-meL 


Five Bold Women wes~<( 
Five Branded Women (Italian). war-me/ 
Flame Over India (British) adv-c AY 
From the Terrace nov-c A 
Fugitive Kind, The dr A 
war-dr AY( 

soc-mel A 


4 
4 
i 


Gallant Hours, The 

Gangster Story 

Get Outta Town 

Giant of Marathon, The 
(Italian) adv-« 

Girl in a Mist, A (Japanese) dr A 

Glenn Miller Story, The 
(reissue) mits 

Guns of the Timberland 


Hannibal (Italian) dr-c A} 
Head of a Tyrant (Italian) dr-c A 
Heaven on Earth dr-c AY‘ 
Hell Bent for Leather mel-c AY 
Heller in Pink Tights dr-c A 
Hercules Unchained (Italian) adv-c A 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour 

(French) A 
Holiday Island (Italian) A 
Home from the Hill A 
Hypnotic Eye, The A 


cri-mel A 


biog-c AY( 
mel AY( 


war-dr 
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I Passed for White soc-dr 
I Was On Death Row dr . 
Ice Palace dr-« 
I'm All Right, Jack (British) 0 
In the Wake of a Stranger 

(British) mys-mel ; 
Incredible Petrified World, The..mel A 


Jailbreakers, The soc-mel A 
Jazz on a Summer's Day. . mus-doc-c A} 
Jet Over the Atlantic dr A} 
Jovanka and the Others war-dr A 


Key Witness cri-dr A 
Kidnapped ; 
Killers of Kilimanjaro, The 
Last Days of Pompeii, The 

(Italian) 
Last Voyage, The 
League of Gentlemen (British).cri-com 
Leech Woman, The (British) mel 
Lesson in Love, A (Swedish dr A 
Little Rascals Varieties com AY( 
Lost World, The sci-mel-c AJ 
Love Specialist, The (Italian) com-c A 


Macumba Love mel-c A 
Malaga dr A 
Man in a Cocked Hat (British). .com A) 
Man on a String dr A} 
Masters of the Congo Jungle. doc-c AY( 
Mating Urge, The doc 1 
Men Who Tread on the Dragon's 
Trail, The (Japanese) war-dr 

Michael Strogoff (French) dr-c A) 
Missile to the Moon sci-mel A 
Monika (Swedish) dr A 
Mountain Road, The war-dr A} 
Mugger, The cri-mel A 
Murder, Inc. cri-dr-c A 
Music Box Kid, The cri-mel A 
My Dog, Buddy com AY‘ 


Never Let Go (British) cri-mel AJ 
Never Take Candy from a 

Stranger (British) soc-dr A 
Next to No Time (British) com-c A) 
Nightfighters, The war-dr A} 
Noose for a Gunman wes AY‘ 
Nude in a White Car (French)... mys-dr 


Oklahoma Territory... . wes AY( 
One Foot in Hell dr-c A 
One-Eyed Jacks wes-c A 
Operation Amsterdam 

(British) mys-mel AY( 
Oscar Wilde (British) biog A 


Pay or Die mel A 
Platinum High School soc-mel A 
Please Don't Eat the Daisies com-c A 
Poacher'’s Daughter, The 

(Irish) com AY( 
Pollyanna com-c AYC 
Portrait in Black dr-« 
Pretty Boy Floyd. . cri-dr , 
Prime Time, The ' soc-do¢ 
Prisoner of the Volga 

(Italian) war-dr-c AY 
Private Lives of Adam and Eve, 

The ; com . 
Private Property me dr . 
Proper Time, The soc-dr . 
Psycho 
Pull My Daisy 
Pusher, The 


Rat Race, The dr-c . 

Raymie dr AY 
Reach for Tomorrow soc-dr A 
Rhapsody of Steel doc-c AYC 


S0€ -doc 
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1 

mys-mel A 
1 

crt-mel A 
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Rikisha Man, The (Japanese 
Rise and Fall of Legs Diamond, 
The 
Ruth (see Story of) 
Savage Eye, The 
Savage Innocents 
School for Love (French) 
September Storm 
Sergeant Rutledge (See Trial of) 
Seven Thieves 
Sexpot (French) 
Sexpot Goes to College 
Shameless Sex (Italian) 
She Was Like a Wild 
Chrysanthemum (Japanese 
Sign of Zoro 
Sink the Bismarck (British).war-dr A) 
Ski Troop Attack 
Skyscraper 
Song Without End 
Sons and Lovers (British) 
S.O.S. Pacific (British 
Stop! Look! and Laugh! 
Storm of the Pacific, The 
(Japanese) war-dr- 
Story of Ruth, The dr 
Strangers When We Meet dr-< 
Stranglers of Bombay (British) mel . 
Subterraneans, The mus-com-< 
Summer of the 17th Doll (British). dr 
Surprise Package cri-mel 
Sword and the Cross, The 
(Italian) 


Tall Story 
Tarzan, the Magnificent 
(British) 
Teenage Zombies 
Third Voice, The 
13 Fighting Men war-d 
13 Ghosts mys-mel . 
39 Steps, The (British) mys-mel- 
This Rebel Breed soc-mel , 
Threat, The ri-mel 
Three Came to Kill mys-mel AYC 
Three Murderesses (French- 
reissue) 
Thunder in Carolina 
Time Machine, The 
To Live (Japanese) 
Toby Tyler 
Too Soon to Love 
Trial of Sergeant Rutledge, 
The 
Trials of Oscar Wilde, The 
(British) 
Twelve Hours to Kill 
Twelve to the Moon 


Under Ten Flags (Italian 
Unforgiven, The 


Valley of the Redwoods 
Virgin Island (British 
Virgin Sacrifice 
Visit to a Small Planet 
Wake Me When It’s Over. .war-com- 
Walk Like a Dragon 
Wasp Woman, The 
When Comedy Was King 
Who was that Lady? 
Why Must I Die? 
Wicked Go to Hell, The (French) 
Wife for a Night (Italian) 
Wild River, The 
Wind Cannot Read, The 
(British) war-dr-c / 
World of Apu, The (India) dr / 
Would-be Gentleman, The dr-« 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 
(Continued from page 4) 


STEAK is usually known as a solid piece of meat and is considered a 
choice item of food. But here is what is called a patent for "steak 
making," assigned to Armour & Co. last year, that calls for: a mixture of 
ground lean beef, with ground fat beef as a binder, extruded into elongated 
meat bodies, rapidly frozen, cut into 3/8 to 5/8 inch slices. Finally a 
pattern resembling cubed steak is pressed into both sides of each slice. 
Now who thinks that is steak or would want it as a substitute? 


* * * 


GAS APPLIANCES are staging a comeback. According to The Wall Street 
Journal, designers are working on many new gas-—operated appliances in- 
cluding toasters, coffee makers, frypans, rotisseries, and dishwashers. 
Already on the market are Norge and Whirlpool gas refrigerators. Gas water 
heaters and ranges have hitherto been the industry’s best sellers, ac- 
counting for 72 percent and 66 percent, respectively, of these appliances 
in use. The gas clothes dryer accounts for an estimated 32 percent of all 
dryer sales. Far down on the sales chart are gas air conditioners, with 
slightly more than 1 percent of the market. The Wall Street Journal notes 
that although installation charges are higher for gas appliances than those 
operated by electricity, the operating costs may be lower. The industry 
claims that a gas refrigerator, for example, costs about $2.97 a month to 
operate in Chicago against $4.51 for an electric refrigerator. Rates vary, 
however, depending on how far the user is from the gas fields. 


* * * 


MOST WOMEN DO NOT USE ENOUGH DETERGENT in automatic washers to remove 
soil effectively or to prevent it from being redeposited during the washing 
process. That was one conclusion from an investigation of the customary 
laundry procedures of homemakers in six Illinois counties. According to 
the report of the survey by Professor Ruth L. Galbraith of the University 
of Illinois and Marjorie Leach, less than half of the 600 women who were 
queried measured the amount of the detergent put into their washing ma- 
chines, and those who were washing in hard water did not use any more de- 
tergent than those who washed clothes in soft water. Since detergents and 
soap lose washing efficiency in hard water, substantially more is required 
than in soft water areas. 


Send in your subscription to Consumer Bulletin 


BEFORE taking off on your vacation! 


By the time we get it processed, you will be back and the first copy 
will be waiting for you to help with your fall buying program. 


The big Annual Bulletin will be off the press the latter part of August. 
This fat 224-page handbook of buying, as it is often called, provides a 
handy compilation of our previous product ratings by brand name, as 
well as much new and useful information on many subjects. It is avail- 
able at a reduced rate with a subscription to Consumer Bulletin. 


Just turn the page for rates and an order form. 
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CORRECTION, PLEASE: The standards of identity for orange juice in 
various forms that were to go into effect on June 1, 1960, "have been 


stayed indefinitely." 
* * 

IN TOILET SOAP, hexachlorophene provides an effective deodorant, and 
it is also useful in stick form, and in other ways for application to the 
skin, but it has no proper place in tooth paste. Repeated use of soaps 
containing it markedly reduces the bacterial flora on the skin, due to its 
residual power to prevent bacterial growth. In the mouth, however, the 
presence of hexachlorophene would be no advantage, as there would be no 
residue built up on mucous surfaces washed constantly by saliva and by 
ingestion of food and beverages. There is, moreover, serious doubt that 
hexachlorophene is safe for any form of internal administration. 

* * 


SUMMER FOODS, particularly when prepared in large quantity, need 
special attention to prevent staphylococcal food poisoning. One industrial 
medical adviser stresses the need to chill cooked food rapidly if it is to 
be kept for any length of time and to hold it at a temperature not above 
40°F. Chilling of food such as potato salad should be handled by placing 
it in a flat pan rather than a deep container. Sandwiches placed in the 
freezer for chilling should be stacked in two layers rather than three. 
Merely warming leftover food, instead of heating it thoroughly, such as 
mixing cold chicken with hot sauce, may cause trouble. Foods containing 
bread, or cracker crumbs, including croquettes, meat loaf, and poultry 
dressing or filling should be prepared only for immediate consumption un- 
less the interior of such foods is raised to more than 150°F in cooking 
before being served. You can’t depend on odor, taste, or appearance of 
food to determine whether it is safe to eat. Only the practice of keeping 
cooked protein food at the proper low temperature of 40 degrees or lower 
(lower than the temperatures often found in the home refrigerator) will 
prevent staphylococci from forming the enterotoxin, which causes the 
typical symptoms of food poisoning. 

* * * 

PLANTS TAKE UP VERY LITTLE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT PRODUCTS from the soil 
and most of that is concentrated in the leaves. Three researchers from the 
Laboratory of Biophysics and Nuclear Medicine of the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center, Los Angeles, made a study of uptake of fission pro- 
ducts by plants from flats of soil exposed to contamination by nuclear de- 
tonations at the Nevada Test Site. They found that fruits, seeds, grain, 
and edible roots took up much smaller amounts of fission products than the 
leaves. Beans and radishes accumulated more radioactive strontium that 


carrots, lettuce, and barley. 


Consumer Bulletin 
Please check your preference: 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY } I enclose $7 (Canada & foreign, $7.20) for 


* one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 
monthly (12 issues) AND the big new 1960-61 
224-page Annual Bulletin 


Please enter my order as checked. | am enclosing my check (or 


money order) for $_ . , 
} New Renewal 


Begin subscription with issue 
I enclose $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for 
‘ one year’s subscription to Consumer Bulletin 


monthly (12 issues). 


NAME 
| New LJ Renewal 
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) I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for 


CITY & ZONE e. ; ; —- copy of the big new 224-page 1960-61 
s Annual Bulletin alone. 
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An inexpensive | 


‘speed control’ 


for your car 


Tue /lerco Fixogas is a simple and relatively inex- 
pensive auto accessory which will hold the ac- 
celerator pedal of an automobile at any desired 
position The holding of the pedal position by 
the device can be disengaged by a light tap of the 
foot on the brake pedal, and the device does not 
interfere with the normal operation of the cat 
The /mperial and Cadillac cars offer true speed- 
control devices called Auto Pilot and Cruise Con- 
trol, respectively, which cost $97 extra; these 
must be factory installed 

The Fixogas does not maintain a predetermined 
speed but only a fixed pedal position. However, 
it costs only $14.95, and it can be installed by the 
owner in less than half an hour 

The costly Im pe rial and Cadillac controls are 
connected to the carburetor and are activated by 
a reversible electric motor These devices 
maintain the speed that has been set on a dial 
on the instrument panel, regardless of changes in 
slope along the road. The more expensive units 
are, like the Fixogas, disengaged by a touch of 
the foot on the brake pedal. The Fixogas will 
only hold the accelerator pedal setting selected 
by the driver; if an upgrade is encountered, the 
car will slow down unless the driver depresses the 
accelerator an additional amount; and likewise 
yoing down hill, the car will speed up unless the 
driver lightly taps the brake pedal to release the 
accelerator pedal The Fixogas, therefore, has its 
greatest usefulness on the turnpike type of road 
with nearly level road conditions 

The Fixogas consists of a small metal dome 
shaped housing with a metal lever protruding 
trom one side and a nylon cable from the other 
The housing is screwed to the floor of the carata 
position between the brake pedal and the acceler 
ator The nylon cable is fed through a pulley 
and connected to the accelerator pedal The 
metal lever is connected by a piece of nylon cord 
to the brake pedal 


Che accelerator pedal is depressed and the car is 


Use of the device is simple 


allowed to reach a desired speed ; at that point a 


The Herco Fixogas is screwed 
to the floor of the car and 
connected to the brake peda! 
and accelerator pedal by 
nylon cords. 


light tap ol the left foot on the brake pedal re- 
leases the metal lever, and allows a spring-loaded 
drum within the housing to take up the slack 
in the accelerator cord and hold the pedal in 
the pre-set position If additional speed is de- 
sired, for a time, the driver can achieve this by 
depressing the accelerator pedal as long as rec 
essary. When it is again released, it will return 
To put the 
Fixogas out of operation entirely, all that is needed 


to the previously selected position 


is a light touch on the brake pedal 

Consumers’ Research has had a Fixogas in- 
stalled on a Renault Dauphine for the past year 
Installation took about 20 minutes. The device 
has functioned satisfactorily, and the driver ol 
the Dauphine, which covers at least 35 miles a 
day in both city and country driving, has not en- 
countered any difficulty or interference with safe 
driving at any time. As a matter of fact, in cold 
winter weather the Fixogas was a definite aid in 
warming up the engine of the Renault, which does 
not have a hand-operated choke or throttle 

\s already mentioned, Fixogas has its chief 
usefulness on long stretches of level roads. It 
was found to be unsuited to driving in cities and 
towns where much stop-and-go driving is en 
countered. The device did not interfere with the 
proper operation ol the car in normal driving, and 
it has the advantage that it can be set at the 
desired position without need for the driver to 
take his eves from the road or hands from the 
wheel. Failure of the device is possible, but the 
types of failure that might be expected to occur 
occasionally will not involve hazard to t he user 


The distributor has informed Consumers’ Re 
search that the state motor vé hick departments 
have stated that they have no objection to the 
device and most regard it as not of a kind calling 


for any special approval by them 


A. Recommended 


\lbert Koehler Asso 
West Germany) $14.95 


Herco Fixogas 


lates, Ruegels\ 
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1960-1961 
Craftsman Custom Remington Roll-A-Matic 
Craftsman Standard Ronson 

Craftsman Syncromatic Schick 3 Speed 


Norelco Speedshaver Sunbeam Rollmaster 


The consumers’ encyclopedia for wise Top Star 
buying. A handy, well-indexed sum 
mary of products previously tested, 
with much new information and ad- 
vice for consumers on many impor- 


tant subjects. v 


Craftsman First Lady Lady Sunbeam Shavemaster 


There is a convenient Lady Ronson Supreme Norelco Coquette 
order blank on page 38 


See maw enfants, Lady Schick Remington Princess 
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